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The Hindustani Music Market Today: 
The Road Ahead for the Music-maker 


DEEPAK S. RAJA 


%* 


POPULISM AND RIVAL FORCES 


opulism has been the most widely noticed tendency in post-Independence Hindustani 

music. While it has, without doubt, shaped the musicscape in the latter half of the 
twentieth century, it has also acquired rivals. And it is these rivals which are driving Hindustani 
music into the twenty-first century. Populism, by its very nature, is easily understood. The 
operation of its rivals is, however, relatively opaque. It is therefore necessary to examine 
Populism along with its rivals, so that we may acquire a clearer picture of the direction that 
Hindustani music is taking. 

Independence imposed a major discontinuity on Hindustani music. The disappearance of 
feudal patronage exposed it to market forces, and converted something that provided a 
secure way of life for the truly great into a high-risk self-employed profession for all. 

As a result, classical music suffered a depletion of talent, along with a decay in the 
process of grooming the subsequent generations into the art. The great music disappeared 
along with the giants of the early twentieth century. As a legacy, what most of them left 
behind was not much more than the bonsai of a banyan tree—very few competent disciples, 
and commercial recordings, mostly of three-minute duration. 

Technological advances soon enabled the creation of a mass market for art music. By this 
time, however, there were neither enough musicians with strong moorings in the tradition, 
nor audiences with a well-defined yardstick for judging what was being dished out to them. 

These forces gave rise to strong populist tendencies in Hindustani music. These tenden- 
cies have, in turn, triggered off a conservationist reaction, which insists on the sanctity of 
the dividing line between art and entertainment. In the fortification of this barrier, the conser- 
Vationists have found an ally amongst Hindustani music enthusiasts and scholars in the 
U.S. and Western Europe. 

Hindustani music is now set on a path of irreversible globalization, which has raised fears 
of its ‘de-culturation.’ The Indian aesthete must now come to terms with this new reality. 


The Emergence of a Market 5 
By the mid-1970s, most of the towering musicians of the twentieth century had departed. 


*Excerpted with kind permission of the author from his book Hindustani Music: A Tradition in Transition. 
Published by D.K. Priatworld, New Delhi, earlier this year (pp. 432, price Rs $50 hardback, ages a. 
Paperback). The excerpt is from Part I of the book, titled “Culture, Technology as Le ee. Ne 
83), It has been edited minimally in accordance with house style, and given a new title 
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Musicians with inadequate grooming in the music of the great gharanas invaded the stage. 
From then on, musicians have been marketing their respective brands of music in a competi- 
tive, multi-media environment. The financial rewards of a career in music experienced a 
significant boost when, in the mid-1960s and 1970s, Europe and the U.S. opened up in 
response to pioncering efforts by some of India’s greatest musicians. 

The post-Independence Hindustani musician now addresses an international market of 
considerable size and diversity. Today’s market for classical music consists of 80 per cent 
‘innocent’, and only 20 per cent cognoscenti. The rewards of addressing only the cognoscenti 
are now beyond the reach of most musicians, while the risk of ignoring the innocenti has 
become unaffordable. Hindustani music now finds it profitable to address the lowest com- 
mon denominator by keeping itself accessible, intellectually undemanding, and familiar. This 
reality defines contemporary classical music more comprehensively than most professional 
musicians will care to admit. 

Dimensions of Populism 

For the uninitiated, instrumental music is easier to handle than vocal music because audi- 
ences are not required to come to terms with the quality of the voice delivering it, or to 
grapple with the poetic element. In the 1960s and 1970s, the formidable musicianship of 
Ustad Bismillah Khan, Pandit Pannalal Ghosh, Ustad Vilayat Khan, Pandit Ravi Shankar, and 
Ustad Ali Akbar Khan overtook the giants amongst their vocalist contemporaries in terms of 
popularity. In the 1980s and 1990s, Pandit Shivkumar Sharma, Pandit Hari Prasad Chaurasia, 
Pandit Brijbhushan Kabra, and Ustad Zakir Hussain consolidated this trend. This is re- 
flected in the growing disparity between the concert fees of the leading vocalists and instru- 
mentalists of comparable stature. 

The decline of vocal music threatens not only vocal music, but all of classical music. This 

has to be so because vocal music is the principal originator of all musical ideas, and also its 
most authentic exponent. When the originator and the most authentic exponent ceases to 
attract the best talent, the art-form risks losing its ability for self-generating growth. 
: Partly because of the ascendancy of instrumental music over vocal music, classical music 
is also undergoing a melodic simplification. This trend also permits wider reach to a more 
diverse and less discerning audience profile. Fewer and fewer ragas are now heard—from all 
musicians collectively, and even from each musician individually. Even in the presentation of 
common or popular ragas, there is a tendency to simplify, compress, or truncate the form of 
the traditional, and often complex, compositions. The principles of systematic and compre- 
hensive raga exposition have also been thrown to the winds. 

The same shrinkage of variety and richness is discemible in the choice of talas. Ektala 
and tintala now dominate vocal music. The bada [slow tempo] khayals in jhumra, tilvada, 
rupaka and jhaptala are threatened by extinction. In instrumental music, the variety may be 
a little richer. However, there too, dhamar, chautala, and ektala have virtually dis 
from the concert platform. The enigmatic ada chautala is now a rarity in instrumental as well 
as vocal renditions. 
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The galloping populism of classical music is evident also in the changing role of the 
percussion accompanist. He is no longer in a supportive role to the process of music-making. 
Under the guise of securing full-fledged participation in the process, he expects the freedom 
to intrude upon it to justify his presence. It is in the nature of rhythm to titillate and benumb 
the mind, Rhythm binds; melody liberates. Musicologist Dr Ashok Ranade has often argued 
that if this were not true, why would martial and disco music be heavy on rhythm and flimsy 
on melodic and poetic content? 

It would be difficult for anyone to argue that the new celebrity status for tabla players is 
based on a superior public understanding of the intricacies of the tabla idiom. Ifthis were so, 
it would have shaped a substantial market for tabla solos, In fact, just the reverse is true. In 
the 1940s and 1950s, tabla exponents like Ustad Ahmedjan Thirakwa and Ustad Ameer 
Hussain Khan could make a living primarily as soloists and teachers. Such careers are virtu- 
ally inconceivable today, With no demand for the comprehensive art of the percussionist, it 
could perish at the altar of audience titillation. 

Musicians and their percussionists are finding it profitable to engage in a musical strip- 
tease, unashamedly orgasmic in its aesthetic intent. Instrumentalists—more than vocal- 
ists—are now exploiting the undiscerning majority of audiences by selling Rolls Royce 
bodies, fitted with Volkswagen engines. Music fit for discos now seeks the respectability of 
the classical platform, and gets it. 

Raga presentations now habitually accelerate to a tempo at which neither the melodic 
contours of the raga, nor the accentual structure of the tala, can retain their respective 
distinctive characters. Crossing the limits ofa culturally defined musicality now merits hand- 
some rewards in terms of thunderous applause and concert engagements. 

The Hindustani music scene is hurtling towards the familiar, the predictable, and the 
titillating. The content of music is fast falling prey to the machinations of expression. Agreat 
deal of classical music now challenges the dividing line between art and entertainment. 


The Conservationist Reaction 
Like al} socio-cultural trends, these trends too have triggered off their own corrective mecha- 
nism. The tussle between populism and conservationism has commenced. ; 

The populists argue that cultural change is an inevitable response to changing audience 
profiles and aesthetic values, It is, therefore, futile to question its validity. In the present 
context, conservationism has to be distinguished from conservatism. Conservationism does 
not resist change per se and is not, therefore, reactionary in its inclinations. The conserva-~ 
tionists contend that all change is answerable to a yardstick of ‘propriety’; and the test of 
Propriety neither begins, nor ends, with public acceptability. The notion of propriety, accord- 
ing to them, is founded on a society’s concern for orderly and evolutionary change. It 
assumes a discernible link of continuity between the past, the present, and the future. They 
see their task as one of restoring the quality-control mechanism which has been greatly 
corroded in recent years, of giving the performing art the benefit of the scholarship that ted 
to the twentieth-century renaissance in Hindustani music, and of protecting the tradition 
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against the consequences of discontinuity. 

Attempts at re-injecting continuity into the cultural process have to contend with the 
absence of the early-twentieth-century giants groomed under conditions which are now, in 
retrospect, regarded as ideal. The near-impossibility of reviving the traditional system of 
hereditary musicianship and highly personalized tutelage is also a fait accompli. Despite 
these limitations, the Sangeet Research Academy (SRA) in Kolkata has proven the possibil- 
ity of creating an environment conducive to the perpetuation of distinctive stylistic tradi- 
tions even in an environment unfriendly to the forces of continuity. Another significant 
experiment was launched in the early 1980s, when the Government of Madhya Pradesh 
sponsored the Dhrupad Kendra at Bhopal to revive the medieval genre threatened with 
extinction. This institution has by now produced quality musicianship in significant num- 
bers, and helped dhrupad to return to the mainstream concert platform. 

There are, indeed, divergent opinions about the SRA and the Dhrupad Kendra as models 
for building institutions for replacing the traditional pedagogical model. However, the suc- 
cess of these institutions—whatever the magnitude—has stimulated discussion amongst 
musicians, musicologists, and scholars on the whole issue. This is a significant development 
in the field of art music. 

Another important phenomenon is the receding famine of concert-length recordings of 
the great masters. The restoration of old, poor-quality recordings has now become feasible 
and economical. Priceless old music is now hitting the market on a significant scale. Its 
popularity is encouraging recording companies to pursue this segment more avidly. 

Individual as well as institutional archivists, who have hitherto been possessive and 
secretive about their collections, now realize that their treasures will have no aesthetic or 
commercial value as soon as the present fifty-plus generation of listeners departs. They 
have very little time in which to get any kind of price for their labours of preservation. This 
realization is persuading them to surrender their gems to the recording companies for com- 
mercialization. These archives can serve asa substitute, however limited, for quality training, 
which has all but disappeared. More significantly, contemporary music can now be held 
answerable to a demanding yardstick of musicianship, which refuses to go away. 

Archives, as restorers of continuity, have often been pooh-poohed on the pretext that 
there is no such thing as timeless music; and therefore, it is impossible to respond meaning: 
fully to music, especially art music, from a substantial distance in time. This argument, 
however, underestimates the highly creative and complex process by which the enquirig 
musical mind absorbs and utilizes old ideas to generate new ones. 

: The education of audiences is gaining momentum, In this endeavour, cultural organiza- 
tons are increasingly holding public seminars, lecture-demonstrations, music-appreciation 
aa and workshops at different levels of sophistication. These are attracting a progres- 
sively larger number of participants, 

I ir esis is now showing signs of becoming galvanized. This oe 
in the activities of The Music Forum, an informal body represent 
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ing all the significant segments of the classical music community in the major cities. The 
movement was launched in Mumbai at the initiative of the scholar-musician Arvind Parikh, 
and Shanta Gokhale, [formerly] the Arts Editor of Times of India, with the objective of creat- 
ing a healthier climate for the evolution of classical music in the city. The Music Forum 
movement has now spread to Kolkata, Chennai, and Delhi, and could, one day, become a 
formidable voice of sanity in the classical music world. 

Despite isolated success stories, the magnitude of this endeavour may not be able to 
keep pace with the growth of the audience population and the dilution of audience discern- 
ment. The sheer magnitude of the task is sufficient to condemn it to failure. 


The Unlikely Ally 

The conservationists at home have, in recent years, forged an interesting alliance with 
Hindustani music enthusiasts in the U.S. and Europe. The Western market for Indian classi- 
cal music might still be numerically small. But, it has a considerable presence of serious 
scholars within it, and even the less initiated members approach Hindustani music with 
respect for the seriousness of its music making process. This sensibility is able to express 
itself—to some extent—in their preferences, because the size of the populace involved in 
Hindustani music is not large enough to trigger off the dynamics of a market. If there is no 
‘market’, there is no incentive for the product to pander to the lowest common denominator. 
In such an environment, art has a better chance of remaining true to its ideals. 

In this context, the Indian Music & The West Seminar held in Mumbai in 1996 was a very 
significant event. Over thirty Western scholars and musicians presented papers and perfor- 
mances. The understanding and respect they exhibited for the essentials of Hindustani 
music could have embarrassed many an Indian musician and scholar. 

The superiority of Western scholarship surprises nobody. The real surprise is the cred- 
ible challenge posed to Indian musicians by Western performers. Several foreign performers 
of Hindustani music are steadily becoming household names amongst Indian connoisseurs, 
especially the Swiss sarodist Ken Zuckerman, the American flutist Steve Gorn, and the 
Italian dhrupad vocalist Amelia Cuni. : 

The track record of the international recording companies in producing Hindustani music 
is even better. The Rotterdam Conservatory of Music researched an authoritative contempo- 
rary anthology of ragas, and Nimbus, a British fabel, published it. Navras Records, the leader 
in the Hindustani recordings market, is a British company, though owned by Non-Resident 
Indians. India Archive Music Ltd and Raga Records Inc (bath in New York), Chh anda Dhara 
of Stuttgart (Germany), and Makar Records (France) have emerged as serious specialist 
producers of Hindustani music. Some of these companies have virtually no distribution in 
the Indian market. Despite the small size of the market they service—the U.S., and Western 
Europe—their standards, across the board, can make Indian recording companies blush in 
embarrassment. 

However, these are developments at the most serious end of the Indophile mi " : 
the U.S. and Europe. Qualitatively, what the Western ‘market’ for Hindustani music contrib- 


ovement in 
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utes by its seriousness is largely set off by the undeveloped state of discernment amongst 
audiences, and the isolation of the music from cultural meaning. It is, no doubt, significant 
that the commitment of some developed countries to a serious multiculturalism should pro- 
vide a strong impetus to the sustenance and growth of Hindustani music. John Naisbitt’s 
“Global Paradox” is with us already. But, it is not clear whether this represents utopia. 

India, an uncompetitive exporter of most tangible products, now takes pride in the suc- 
cessful and profitable globalization of its classical music. This pride is tinged with anxiety 
about the paradox inherent in the situation. Hindustani music, as we understand it, is un- 
likely to survive without ceasing to belong exclusively to the people of Hindustan. It has 
become dependent on the West for economic sustenance, discerning audiences, and schol- 
arly inputs. 

A significant manifestation of this phenomenon is the number of brilliant young musi- 
cians who have become so busy and successful in USA and Europe that they have neither 
the time, nor the economic necessity to cultivate Indian audiences for their art, Isolated from 
an active engagement with the cultural meaning of their music, many of them are evolving a 
musical idiom that recalls the signs outside many establishments during the colonial era— 
“For whites only: Indians and dogs not allowed.” 

Under these circumstances, the anxiety about the ‘de-culturation’ of Hindustani music 
would be natural and, many believe, legitimate. But, if this process is irreversible, it really 
does not matter whether these concems are legitimate or not. How, then, must the Indian 
aesthete come to terms with this reality? 

Responsible musicologists often cite the example of Western classical music, which is 
tending to stagnate and become excessively intellectual because it has remained insular and 
parochial. Against this backdrop, they see the globalization of Hindustani music asa sign of 
its vitality, and a guarantee of its survival. This view appears to have the support of history. 
Hindustani music survived the second millennium because it adapted itself to the tastes of 
its new patrons from the Middle East, by assimilating Perso-Arabic influences. 

Itis inevitable that economics will drive the content and form of Hindustani music, as of 
eNery other aspect of a society’s artistic expression. Economically, Hindustani music is now 
being driven by populism at home, and elitism abroad, In both these tendencies, the perform- 
ing arena allows the music to evolve free from accountability to the Indian connoisseur, who 
constitutes the principal element of the quality-control mechanism in Hindustani music. 
Compared to the financial muscle of the audiences that sustain Hindustani music, the salu- 
tary Presence of the conservationist forces at home will remain too miniscule, feeble, and 
disorganized to influence Hindustani music in a substantive manner. 

Of'the two diversionary forces, globalism is pethaps the more insidious because it wields 
Breater, financial clout and is also pregnant with a ‘de-culturation’ of Hindustani music. The 
impending divorce of music from cultural meaning, and the burgeoning presence of alien 
rat ein indt marae one cnon se 

Some satisfaction from the fact that, in India as well as the 
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Western markets, there exists a serious conservationist force, however small, to set off alarm 
signals, however inaudible, when warranted. 

An enlightened view of the scenario should certainly lament that the great gharanas of 
Hindustani music have now merged into the ‘cocktail gharana’. But, this view should also 
permit pride in the emergence of a ‘Rotterdam gharana’, and a ‘San Rafael-Seniya gharana’, 
whose commitment to excellence might revitalize Hindustani music, even if it does so in ways 
we cannot foresee, and in ways some may not readily approve. 


IF PEANUTS IS WHAT YOU PAY 


Disceming listeners of Hindustani classical music, the rasikas, are an unhappy lot. They find 
that music no longer matches up to their standards of excellence, and that they have been 
reduced to a minority unable to hold music providers accountable for the quality of music in 
circulation 

The rasika’s reduction to a minority has been caused by a steady decline in the price of 
music to the consumer, and the resulting explosion in the size of the market. Explosive 
numerical growth has been accompanied, predictably, by a dilution in the discernment levels 
of audiences. The result of this process is a brand of music that fails to qualify as sound 
classical music, as understood by disceming audiences. 

The process of ‘commoditization’ of high art is not unique to India. Post-war develop- 
ments in the technologies of storage and distribution have made it a global phenomenon. In 
the West, classical music was insulated from the forces of market-driven populism by great 
institutions with substantial government and corporate funding. But, a substantial contribu- 
tion towards the sustenance of high art was also made by the willingness of audiences to 
pay exorbitant rates for a face-to-face encounter with classical music. 

In India, neither government support nor corporate patronage have had any significant 
conservationist impact. The onus of preserving thoroughbred music has therefore been 
substantially on the rasika. Not realizing this, he became an unwitting accomplice in the 
Process that has driven quality music out of circulation, perhaps forever. 


The Changing Context 
For today’s rasikas, the benchmark is the music that was performed between 1940 and 1950, 
the tail end of the period often described as the Golden Age of Hindustani wert ‘ 
In that era, the concert platform was the primary interface between musicians cea 
ences. The penetration of radio was below 10 per cent of urban households, while the gramo- 
Phone record had perhaps not reached more than 5 per cent of them. ; A 
Other than the patron-employers of the musicians, it was the aristocracy = the major 
cities which typically hosted concerts. Audiences attended free, and by anyaleen: peak 
of the audience rarely exceeded 350-400. This could be partly because amplification acous- 
tics were scarce, and partly because selectivity based on aesthetic cultivation was an inte- 
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gral part of the musical culture of the era. 
If this describes the ‘Golden Age’ of Hindustani music, we would also need to accept that 


it offered ideal conditions for the creation of music we consider great. The music world has 
changed substantially since then. 

With the fading away of aristocratic patronage, audiences have started paying for atten- 
dance. But, the concert platform has itself ceased to be the primary interface between musi- 
cians and their audiences. This shift has been caused by the explosive growth of the elec- 
tronic media—first the radio and, later, pre-recorded music, especially after the advent of the 
audio-cassette. If we consider the totality of these trends in terms of cost of music to con- 
sumers, we find that they are getting their music cheaper by the year. 


The Economics 

Let us first look at the cost of concert admissions, According to my information, the system 
of audiences contributing, in an organized manner, began in the early 1950s, when concerts 
moved out of private gatherings into large auditoria and open-air pandals. The highest level 
of concert-admission was around Rs 100 per seat in 1961, Rs 150 in 1971, Rs 200 in 1981, 
Rs 250 in 1991, and settled down at Rs 500 at the end of the last century. 

If we apply an inflation-adjustment factor to these figures, we find that a front-row seat of 
Rs 100 in 1961 is worth Rs 2100 in current rupees. Against this, we are today paying only 
Rs 500 for front-row seats. If we plot a long-term trend-line on inflation-adjusted data, we 
conclude that the real cost of concert admissions has been falling by 40-50 per cent every 
ten years. 

Although the average durations of concerts have also been shrinking, they have cer- 
tainly not shrunk at the rate of 40-50 per cent every ten years. To this extent, it can be proved 
that even the cost-per-hour of concert music has been falling significantly. 

Now, consider recorded music. Here, of course, the cost per unit of time has to be applied 
to fully understand the economics. 

The 78-RPM record, with seven minutes of music, cost Rs 3.5 in 1958, or Rs 0.5 per minute. 
The inflation-adjusted price of that record today would be Rs 12.62 per minute. 

Then came the long-playing record with 44 minutes of music at a price of Rs 22 in 1963-44. 
The inflation-adjusted price of the LP today would be Rs 9.96 per minute. 

This was followed by the audio-cassette with 60 minutes of music at Rs 20 around 1968-69. 
The inflation-adjusted price of that music works out to Rs 4.12. 

Then, consider the present scenario of CDs with 74 minutes of music at an average of 
Rs 295, anda considerable volume of quality classical music available on CDs for as little as 
Rs 90. This brings the price of the contemporary CD to Rs 1.20 per minute of music at the 
lower end, and Rs 4.92 at the average. 

Thus, from the 78-RPM record, which sold music at the present-day equivalent of Rs 12.62 
Per minute in 1958, the cost of music on a CD has come down to Rs 4.92 per minute in the year 
2000-01 at the average, and as low as Rs 1.20 per minute at the lower end. 

What about musicians’ fees? If the consumer is paying less and less for his music, is this 
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hurting the musicians? This does not appear to be the case. According to reliable reports, in 
1945, Ustad Faiyyaz Khan, and Kesarbai Kerkar, the highest-paid musicians of that era, were 
paid Rs 750-Rs 1000 for a concert. Adjusted for inflation, this works out to about Rs 85,000- 
1,10,000 at current prices (circa 2000-01). 

These figures are shocking considering that—according to industry figures—the high- 
est-paid vocalist today is paid 250 per cent to 300 per cent of this amount, and the highest- 
paid instrumentalists receive as much as 500 per cent of this amount. While this data only 
establishes a comparison at the top end of the scale, it is indicative of the overall rise in 
remune-rations of musicians, disproportionate to the basic level of inflation. 

How reliable are the numbers? I have reconstructed the price history of concert admis- 
sions and prices of recorded music from my own memory, and the memories of senior observ- 
ers of the music scene. For inflation adjustment, I have used the time-series data of the 
Wholesale Price Index, as published by the Reserve Bank of India. Neither of these is a 
perfect solution to understanding the trends in the economics of the music market. However, 
a similar reconstruction of history by any other raconteur, submitted to an alternative infla- 
tionary adjustment, is not likely to lead to very different conclusions. The orders of magni- 
tude could, of course, be less dramatic, 

The consumer pays less and less, while the musician gets more and more. How do the 
sums add up? Who makes the arithmetic work? 

The sums add up because of the role of the two dominant intermediaries in the music 
market: the recording companies, and concert sponsors. They are both playing a progres- 
sively larger financial role in the music market—without having either the need or the desire 
to promote quality music. 

Consider the recording companies first. Their expertise lies in making a profit on volumes. 
Their strategies are guided by the logic of the popular music market, which is essentially 
price-sensitive. They have allowed the same logic to work in the classical-music segment 
because they have found it profitable. It is understandable that they should have no provo- 
cation to adopt a different strategy for this small market—reportedly less than 2.0 per cent of 
the total recordings market. 

By treating the two segments similarly in their marketing strategy, 
the quantitative expansion of the classical music market. But, in so doing, j 
dituted the discernment profile of listeners accessing the music and, thereby, the quality of 
music that would be delivered through the pre-recorded media. ; : 

Now, consider the concert-sponsorship situation. Sponsorship is increasingly being of- 
fered by corporate entities for the promotion of corporate and brand personalities. Toa 
smaller extent, this function is also being performed by government organizations towards 
cultural or tourist promotion. The rewards sought by a corporate or government sponsor are 
unrelated to the quality of music that is delivered. Their motivations would logically tilt more 
Strongly towards quantitative reach, than the qualitative criterion. ’ ' 

None of the major participants in the market has had any reason to consider the qualita- 


they have encouraged 
they have also 
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tive dimension of the cultural process. While the classical music market is not defined by 
economic status, it can be argued that music is more likely to attract truly dedicated and 
discerning audiences when it demands an economic sacrifice, than when it is subsidized. As 
acorollary, when audiences pay a fair price for their music, they do not need to surrender the 
right to select the music to an unworthy intermediary. 


The Bottom line 

In the totality of this scenario, the bottom line is positive for all participants except the rasika. 
Because he is in a hopeless minority, it suits everyone to ignore him and reach out to 
audiences at a lower level of discernment. 

While the tyranny of technology and economics tends to be irresistible, the community 
of rasikas cannot consider itself blameless. It had the opportunity of creating a market 
segment that demands quality music and is willing to pay for it. This community of rasikas 
happily gave its kids Rs 2000 to attend a Michael Jackson concert, but felt no pangs of guilt 
while paying only Rs 200 to hear Ustad Vilayat Khan. It also loved the idea of paying less and 
less for concert-length recordings of Pandit Bhimsen Joshi, along with the convenience of 
listening to him in the comfort of home. In the process, it surrendered the right to choose the 
music to unworthy intermediaries, 

And, now that the consequences are upon them, they are complaining. Audiences get the 
music they deserve; but they also get the music they pay for. To quote Peter Drucker, 
amongst the wisest men of our times, “If peanuts is what you pay, monkeys is what you get.” 


GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS AND CLASSICAL MUSIC 


For several decades now, the State and the corporate sector in India have tried to convince 
us that they have efficiently taken over the patronage of Hindustani classical music from the 
aristocracy of the pre-Independence era. Unfortunately, such a development is neither a fact 
nor a foreseeable possibility, 

The reasons for this are complex and fundamental, Modern governments and businesses 
are both managed through a bureaucratic decision-making process, which is, in its very 
nature, inconsistent with the demands of the patronage function. This reality operates even 
TOE mercilessly against the classical arts because their audiences constitute a microscopic 
minority of the population. The rewards of competent patronage of classical music, there- 
fore, cannot enhance the legitimacy of the repositories of power and money. 

If! Indian Society has substantial funds to divert towards the promotion of classical music, 
as it evidently has, it will have to find more intelligent and less destructive means of 
channellizing them than it has so far done. 


The Traditional Patronage Model 
To appreciate the issues, it is useful to identify the salient features of the traditional model of 
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aristocratic patronage, against which we might evaluate the credentials of modem institutions. 
(a) Patron profile: The traditional patron was a highly cultivated and discerning listener 
of classical music. In many cases, he was a trained, and even accomplished, musician. 
He was the sole and unquestioned decision-maker with respect to the disbursement 

of his largesse—whether to musicians or to other beneficiaries. 

(0) The patronage relationship: The relationship between the patron and the patronized 
musician was a personal one, in addition to being based on a discerning admiration of 
the maestro’s music. In many cases, the patron was a formally accepted disciple of the 
maestro. The economics of the relationship were designed to free the maestro from all 
anxieties related to the comfortable maintenance of his personal establishment, which 
included family and disciples. 

This guarantee was implicitly available not only to individual musicians during 

their lifetimes, but also to their descendants, as long as they lived up even reasonably 
well to the promise of heredity. Since such support was available to several musicians 
in the same court, it resulted in a spirit of healthy competition and sharing of musical 
ideas between musicians from different stylistic backgrounds. In addition, the patron 
granted ‘court musicians’ the freedom to perform outside the patronage orbit and to 
get remunerated for it. 
Motivations of the patron: The patron was motivated by two desires. By way of 
personal satisfaction, the patron sought the unrestricted access to the music of the 
maestro, perhaps including training from him. By way of public satisfaction, he sought 
the prestige and prominence within a community of connoisseurs through the vicari- 
ous ownership of the maestro’s art-asset. 


(3 


D7) 


Benefactor Qualifications 

With the backdrop of this patronage model, it is possible to assess how, if at all, the modern 
democratic State or business enterprises might qualify as a replacement for the traditional 
patron, whose support shaped the ‘Golden Age of Hindustani music’. 

Let us first consider the benefactor/patron profile. 

The State and business are both handicapped in the performance of the patronage func- 
tion by the fact that they are not individuals but impersonal entities, operating under condi- 
tions of multiple-participant decision-making. While individuals can be highly cultivated 
and discerning listeners or students of classical music, organizations cannot. Even a hypo- 
thetical organization consisting only of connoisseurs would not nullify this argument be- 
cause all moder organizations are, in their nature, bureaucratic. ~~ 

A bureaucracy is, by definition, an organization wherein decision-making is distributed, 
impersonal, and result-neutral in terms of the identities of the beneficiasies. In such organiza- 
tions, no individual can have unfettered authority over the commitment of Tesources. The 
multiple decision-maker process cannot function with a unified yardstick of discernment. As 
aresult, the modern organization —whether the State or a business house—cannot either be 
an efficient judge of artistic merit, or commit corporate resources as wholeheartedly as the 
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patronage function demands. 

Let us now consider the benevolence/patronage relationship. 

Neither the State, nor business houses, can possibly establish any personal relationship 
with musicians. This is so mainly because personal relationships can only be established 
between individuals. But, this is also because the basis for the establishment of this specific 
relationship is a high level of discernment in music, accompanied by a passionate admiration 
for an individual maestro’s art. Such a basis is inconceivable in the context of an impersonal 
institutional entity such as the State or a business house. 

The institutional or corporate benefactor of classical music also fails to fulfil the economic 
criteria of the traditional patronage model. He may be lavish in his support of specific public 
appearances of leading musicians; but he does not guarantee to the beneficiary a lifelong 
maintenance of his persona! establishment at a decent level of comfort. As musicologist 
Ashok Ranade has argued (Proceedings of the Seminar on Content and Expression, Sangect 
Research Academy, Mumbai, 8-9 December, 2000), the sponsorship of events is not to be 
confused with patronage. Concert sponsorship is contractual and event-specific, while 
patronage is unconditional and permanent. Event sponsorship is a business deal, while 
patronage is a passionate commitment. The absence of passion in decision-making is essential 
to the character and success of State and business organizations. This very feature makes 
them incapable of measuring up to the traditional patronage model. 

And, finally, the patron’s/benefactor’s motives. Neither the State nor business organiza- 
tions can seek any personal satisfaction for benefaction because they are impersonal enti- 
ties. Their motivations have, therefore, to be understood purely and solely in terms of public 
satisfaction. On this dimension as well, the two institutional types have similar perspectives. 

The arithmetic of public opinion prevents governments, especially in a democratic soci- 
ety, from adopting a stance that genuinely addresses the needs and concems of aesthetes 
who are, by definition, a small minority. The best they can do in this regard is to pay lip 
service to such concerns, while allowing the opinion of the masses to dominate its substan- 
tive actions. 

Even in the process of acknowledging ‘conservationist’ concerns, democratic govern- 
ments are forced to justify the commitment of resources on quantitative rather than qualita- 
tive considerations. A music-festival, which costs government Rs 5,00,000 in sponsorship is 
more successful if it draws a crowd of 5000 ignoramuses than another which costs the same 
amount, but attracts only 500 cognoscenti. In order to achieve numerical targets, State 
sponsorship is obliged to support music that caters to the lowest common denominator in 
public taste. 

; The perspective of business houses is not much different. Every business house—includ- 
ing its product—is a ‘brand’ which seeks a premium position in the public mind. The objective 
of achieving such a position is to enable an easier commercial exploitation of the ‘market’ s0 
accessed. The sponsorship of a cultural event is, in effect, an exercise in ‘co-branding’, i2 
which a premium is created for the corporate brand by associating it with a ‘cultural brand’. 
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If the ‘cultural brand’ has an appeal limited only to the cognoscenti, the co-branding 
exercise achieves only sub-optimal results. An encashable co-branding exercise is obvi- 
ously one that maximizes its quantitative reach, independently of qualitative considerations 
ofaesthetic cultivation. Here again, the lowest common denominator in musical values is the 
more obvious path to success than music to satisfy the cognoscenti. 

In essence, the modern democratic State, as well as the corporate benefactor of classical 
music, have a lot to gain by ‘buying’ the image of high culture, but a lot to lose by making a 
substantive commitment to it. If their motivations are at variance with those of the traditional 
patronage model, the results of their benevolence cannot possibly be compatible. 


Reconfiguring Benefaction 

The traditional patronage mode! has faded into history, and is impossible to reconfigure. In 
its present-day avatara, benevolence acts without the discernment of the traditional patron. 
But, being genetically handicapped in the area of discernment, it is obliged to legitimize itself 
by promoting the notion that the interests of classical music are best served by ‘populariz- 
ing’ it. Nothing more self-defeating is conceivable. An art form meant for audiences of high 
aesthetic cultivation cannot possibly be served by driving it towards poputism, 

If the experience of the West in handling such issues is any indication, our unseemly 
benefaction scenario is probably just one stage in the maturation of the cultural process, The 
West has successfully created great, autonomous institutions like conservatories, opera 
houses, and philharmonic orchestras which function as centres of discernment and channellize 
the benevolence of the State and corporate benefactors towards a close approximation to the 
traditional patronage model. Although these institutions were born in the feudal era, they 
have made a successful transition into becoming vehicles for modern society's commitment 
to cultural values. 

Such developments have, by and large, escaped India. The only significant attempt to 
address the substantive issues under present-day conditions is the Sangeet Research Acad- 
emy sponsored by ITC. In a different sort of way, the Dhrupad Kendra in Bhopal, established 
by the Government of Madhya Pradesh, is also a significant experiment. The success of 
these experiments, whatever the scale, has certainly sparked off serious discussion about 
the ideal institutional framework for the preservation and promotion of classical mse baie 
debate has highlighted the need for a constructive alliance between the repositones of 
money and power on the one hand and forces of discernment on the other. 

There are several hurdles to the proliferation of such alliances. = 

From the point of view of the State and corporate benefactors, classical music is only OnE. 
amongst several competing demands on the treasury, all of which are more popular, - rg 
the short run more rewarding, In addition, these institutions feel no need to question: en 
belief that they are, in fact, making a positive contribution to classical music. It is there! ise 
necessary for the community of musicologists, professional musicians, and the specialist 
media to pressurize the contemporary Indian benefactor into maturing at a faster a as 

How does one educate, coax, cajole, pressurize, chastize and seduce a benefactor, all at 
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same time, without risking his disinterest, displeasure and even alienation? This is a task 
demanding rare diplomatic skill; and the music community has to find leaders who possess it. 


PANDITS AND USTADS APLENTY! 


What does it take to become a pandit or an ustad of Hindustani classical music today? Some 
audacity and a visiting card with an honorific prefix! A large number of aspiring musicians in 
India labour under this illusion and achieve only laughable results. In reality, the plight of 
such musicians, as well as their audiences, deserves sympathy. A lot of it is good talent, 
having no way of claiming musicianship above the ordinary, except through an absurdity. 
And here are audiences, looking for good musicianship, not necessarily of superstar quality, 
and having no way of finding it except by risking disenchantment. 

All this boils down to one simple conclusion. The collective mentality of the classical 
music community, in this respect, is still a prisoner of a bygone era. It has not understood 
that we no longer live in a world where a musician was either an ustad or pandit enjoying the 
security of royal patronage, or was a nobody with his next meal being uncertain. 

To use an automobile-industry metaphor, today’s music market has a place for mopeds, 
Fiats, and Hondas, as well as Rolls Royces. It is also a market that allows mopeds to grow 
into Rolls Royces. What the market needs is a structuring of the different segments— 
providing the means by which each level of excellence can be brought in contact with its 
Prospects to conduct a transaction satisfactory to both. 

Classical music is now a profession. Every profession has a market, which consists of 
intermediaries and consumers. The profession relates itself to its market through a graded 
system of value and price. The more realistic this system of grading, the more efficient the 
functioning of the market. 

All India Radio attempts to administer precisely such a graded system of price-value 
relationships. The AIR system might have become a formidable force in the classical music 
market had AIR not decided to engineer its own irrelevance by diluting standards and insu- 
lating itself from the world outside. Today, it is possible to shape a successful career in 
classical music without having qualified as an AIR artist. The concert and recording markets 
are the bread-and-butter markets for the musician. And it is in these markets that the forces 
of demand and supply require skilful management. 

Today’s musician is marketing a service to a complex market. The intermediaries in the 
market include concert and festival organizers, corporate sponsors, and the recording com- 
Panies. The customers are music lovers who access the musician’s art through the interme- 
diaries. As in any other market for services, the supplier (musician) is always vulnerable to 
exploitation by the intermediaries. The only way to avoid exploitation is for the profession to 
organize itself for credibility amongst consumers. 

The value of a grading system is obvious. It becomes an indication of the value that the 
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members of the profession deliver, and justifies the prices they command in the market. From 
the point of view of intermediaries and customers, this becomes an indication of the value 
they are buying, and of how much it should cost. 

From the point of view of musicians, the advantages are even greater. Once they have 
achieved a grade that relates to a certain market value, and the credible authority of a profes- 
sion backs them, they can avoid having to negotiate rates for every engagement, and con- 
centrate instead on cultivating their art. A graded system also becomes a ladder, ascending 
which becomes a worthwhile motivator towards greater effort. 

As an indirect pay-off, such a system will replace the informal and inefficient quality- 
control mechanism in today’s Hindustani classical music with a formal and more efficient 
one. Such a formalized system of accountability for standards of musicianship must neces- 
sarily elevate standards across the board. This is the only way for musicians, as members of 
a self-employed profession, to protect their interests while seeking higher standards of 
excellence. It also happens to be the most efficient way of protecting the interests of con- 
sumers. This convergence of interests is logical because nothing promotes the interests of 
a profession as efficiently as protecting the interests of its clientele. 

The financial clout of an organized profession can also be formidable. The collective 
bargaining power of a musicians’ guild with respect to financial services such as loans, 
insurance, and medical risk cover, can be powerful incentives for concerted action. Consid- 
ering the profession-related and other benefits, many musicians will agree that musicians 
need to organize themselves. 

Many might hope that a government body will take the initiative. If the functioning of the 
government's cultural institutions is any indication, this thought deserves to be dismissed 
summarily. Ultimately, musicians will realize that the only people competent to set Up and 
administer such a system are professional musicians themselves. They will also realize that 
the unity of the entire profession backing each graded member offers the best security for 
the interests of all musicians. ‘ 

To the extent that government support, or blessings, might be desirable, an organized 
community of musicians will obtain it far more easily and effectively than an unorganized 
one. 

Consider, for instance, the legislation that gave statutory recognition to the profession ol 
Auditors or Company Secretaries, Both these professions organized themselves into strong 
bodies before they were chartered by an Act of Parliament. - 

In the field of Hindustani music, it may seem as if nobody knows where to start. The tas 
is indeed daunting, Establishing and administering such a system will requise a profession- 
ally manned organization for which the members will have to pay in relation to sila 
tive stakes in the profession. In effect, the stars and superstars will be eer a 
supporting the rank and file of the profession, as happens in all organized Professions EVsry 
difficulty and complexity of the endeavour justifies itself by the rewards. diate 

Today, individualistic sports like tennis, golf, and even chess are lucrative profess! 
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precisely because the professionals have organized themselves, and taken charge of their 
own grading, and the sharing of spoils. These professions did not get organized after the big 
money came to them. The big money came after, and because, they got organized and hired 
the finest managerial talent to attract the money. 

1f musicians do not organize themselves into a guild, they will remain vulnerable to exploi- 
tation by intermediaries. If musicians shy away from defining the yardsticks of musician- 
ship, some modern-day Aurangzeb sitting in a sachivalaya or an unqualified journalist, ora 
TV chat-show host, will start defining them. Media-savvy and well-connected musicians of 
question-able accomplishment will continue to promote themselves as pandits and ustads 
and invite ridicule towards the entire profession. 

An organized profession with graded membership will, no doubt, make many musicians 
uncomfortable. Many will insist that in art, there cannot be any objective yardstick of accom- 
plishment. Many will seek shelter under the argument that an organization means politics, a 
much-maligned and misunderstood reality. The truth, of course, is that an unorganized pro- 
fession is more unfair to its members than an organized profession. The very purpose of 
organizing the profession is to eliminate the rewards which the unworthy are reaping from 
the disorganized state of the profession. 

It is fair to ask why the necessity of organized professionalism has not witnessed any 
concrete action. The main reason for this lapse might be that many of our senior musicians, 
whose mind-set still dominates the music world, grew up in the era of feudal and aristocratic 
patronage. A booming mass market, along with the growing power of intermediaries, are 
unfathomable realities for them. If they are comfortable, they see their success as a triumph 
of their art. If they are uncomfortable, they blame it on the failure of personal relationships— 
the anonymous enemy called ‘politics’. 

They are attuned to seeing their peers within the profession as rivals. It is not easy for 
them to start seeing their peers as potential allies, aligned in a commonality of commercial 
interests. To them, the notion of an audience as a market, and a concert host or sponsor as aa 
intermediary, is alien, and perhaps even revolting. 

Although our pre-Independence stalwarts and post-Independence superstars may no! 
see the advantages of a guild organization in obvious terms, they in fact have the most to 
gain. Once the floor-level of remuneration to guild members has been stabilized at a respect- 
able level, the rewards of the seniors and the stars will accrue in higher multiples. 

The stalwarts and superstars ought to encourage the post-Independence generation of 
promising musicians to set the ball rolling in this direction. For a variety of reasons, the 
young ones are more likely to provide the leadership for such a movement. The youngsters 
Seek success in a cruel world, and are better equipped to comprehend its complexities. They 
understand and deploy both competition and cooperation as parts of a career strategy- 
When these developments will crystallize, nobody can predict. But, thanks to the alarm 
signals set off by an audacious few, it could happen faster than most people imagine. 


Hindustani Music and Two Idioms of 


Aesthetic Concern 
S.K. SAXENA 


A widely acknowledged meaning of the word aesthetic is ‘relating to aesthetics’; and in 
far as, historically, aesthetics has been generally regarded as that branch of phi- 
losophy which is concemed with the principles of beauty in art, all the major ways of our 
aesthetic concern—such as aesthetic attitude/experience/viewpoint, and aesthetic judge- 
ment (in exercising which we use aesthetic predicates like beautiful, graceful, and sub- 
lime)—have to be considered largely in the context of art. It is true that in contemporary 
thinking beauty and art are not the only concerns of aesthetics, and that nature and artistic 
meaning or significance are also given due thought, But in so far as our present concern is 
with the art of music alone, lack of frequent references to nature in this essay may well be 
allowed to pass. What is more, we may not find it possible all along to reflect on the ways of 
aesthetic concern we have distinguished in utter separateness from each other. This limita- 
tion is forced on us by the fact that instead of being concerned with the mere concept of, say, 
the aesthetic attitude or aesthetic judgement, our attempt will be to bear in mind their actual 
exercise as well. Now, when we in fact adopt the aesthetic attitude in respect of a work of art 
we may well be captivated by it (aesthetic experience) because we find it, say, beautiful 
(aesthetic predicate) and happily say so (aesthetic judgement). At the same time, care wil? 
have to be taken to bring out the individual uniqueness of the ways in question. After all, 
even the most intense focusing of attention on a work—say, an epic— may not enable one 
to conclude definitively whether it is to be called merely grand (or majestic) or sublime, that 
is, whether it only impresses us, if overwhelmingly, or also tends to make us feel elevated for 
awhile. . 
In this essay we may deal only with aesthetic attitude and aesthetic experience, for the 
concepts of aesthetic viewpoint and judgment are closely related to art criticism, = 
for elaborate treatment in a separate essay. Now, to tum first to aesthetic attitude, we may 
note that—quite in consonance with the fact that the word attitude means any way of 
thinking or behaving—perceiving, attending, and following discriminatingly are all directly 
involved in the aesthetic attitude at work. This indeed is duly provided for when Stolnitz 
defines this attitude as that of ; 
-.. disinterested and sympathetic attention to and contemplation of any object of 
awareness whatever, for its own sake alone." 
However, even a casual look at some of the closing words smite’ 
awareness”) may suggest some sceptical questions. Is it justifiable to say that the “or . 
question can be adopted in respect of any object of ‘awareness? It would surely be ras! 


of this quote (“any object of 
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say, yes. If a patient, writhing in pain, is able to give to his physician a precise account of the 
nature of his discomfort, may be because he is used to such introspective activity, will it be 
proper to regard it as an exercise of the aesthetic attitude simply because the pain has been 
very carefully attended to and “for its own sake alone”, that is, quite without any thought of 
what has brought it about, or of its possible curability? And would not an affirmative answer 
to this question run counter to the fact that the actual exercise of the aesthetic attitude 
always leaves us satisfied, or even happy, if not rapturously so. Further, has it actually been 
found that the attitude in question can be adopted in respect to any (or every) object of 
awareness? Even if we give no thought to what may occupy our attention in future, have we 
been able to consider al! the objects that can be available to awareness in the present? 

However, questions such as these need not disturb us; for, I repeat, our concern is only 
with the art of music; and even where it seems to be generally bedewed with pathetic feeling, 
classical singing, because of the very semblance of feeling it is able to evoke effectively, 
does not make us sad, but may only satisfy us deeply and even elicit our open applause. 

Such consummate singing, however, does not only require us to adopt the aesthetic 
attitude, but may itself easily elicit it, say after the first few moments of vocal warm-up 
through a round or two of sthayi-singing. Here, at once, another question may suggest itself. 
Is our aesthetic attitude to music adopted by us wilfully, or are we just induced into it by the 
power of music itself? The question may be answered as follows, bit by bit, but strictly in 
light of actual experience: 

Those who enter a concert hall are neither equally interested in, nor evenly capable of 
enjoying classical music. Now, the case of those who just drop in casually and look on music 
as only a kind of relief from their routine jobs—or as something by appearing to care for 
which they can raise their status in society—may well be ignored by us, if only because they 
may be taken to look on music as simply a matter of agreeable sounds and not as a specific 
art with its own distinctive craft, structural devices, and potential to engage and refine our 
imagination and sensibility, nay, even our whole personality. In respect of classical music, 
the aesthetic attitude—even if it is taken to involve only one activity, namely, intelligent 
following—just cannot be adopted by those who are ignorant of the basic grammar of the 
art. This is a patent fact; yet it is precisely this which is ignored by the definition we chose for 
discussion at the very start,—a defect which just cannot be avoided by attempts to charac- 
terize the attitude in question quite generally, that is, without relating it to any particular art. 
Why such relating is essential can be clarified thus: 

Take the case of sculpture, architecture and painting. Here, what the contemplator has to 
start from is all given to the eye (may be, through varying slants) though its precise or full 
artistic significance may have to be thought out or visualized painstakingly. In music, on the 
other hand, aesthetic pace enters at the very outset; and this has to be held on to ideally; 80 
eet leat ae vitally mental from the very beginning. Where the art object at 
hick aestona moe building or painting, factual details signified by such terms as fron 

e J vy side, up and below are all open to perception, though (as in the case 
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of some sculptures of Rodin) some parts which are literally incomplete may have to be given 
wholeness by the onlooker's trained and sympathetic imagination, In music, on the other 
hand, neither Jaya nor pitch-differences (which make the notes appear higher or lower) are 
given to mere perception; these have all to be held on to ideally, this is, by means of a mental 
effort; so, the “sympathetic attention” of which our definition speaks is, from the very 
beginning, not quite of the same kind here as in the case of the visual arts. There is another 
subtle difference which is very likely to be missed by those who do not adopt a meticulously 
phenomenological approach to our experience of listening to music and of looking at the 
other arts. Where a trained contemplator of paintings finds that in a work, which he is 
presently looking at, a particular shade of colour does not go well with its immediate neigh- 
bour, he will surely feel disturbed, but hardly shocked, because his expectation with regard 
to proper colouring in the work (in question) has not been quite definitely predetermined by 
the picture itself. In music it is different; here, because a definite Jaya has been established 
by the very opening line (sthayi)—of course with the help of, the ‘accompanying’ theka— 
even a minuscule deviation of singing from the set pace will feel like a painful jab at the 
rasika’s heart. As a knowledgeable response to a work of art, aesthetic experience does not 

gladden or suffuse our being—or determine or ruffle our relish—identically in the case of 
different arts. The visual images that the close reading of a good poetic line may evoke are 

utterly unlike the criss-cross of rhythm within the ambit of a single cycle, or the decorative 

patterns against the ground of the selfsame raga which are both relished ideally (yet non- 

catculatively) as the charm of efflorescene, so to say, of a determinate singleness. 

How exactly our attention is directed in listening to music and how varying are the 
demands which it can make on the listener is, however, yet to be brought out clearly. First, as 
the rasikas wait for the music to begin, their attitude is just a readiness to receive, not the 
focusing of mind on any specific object. Yet it is not wholly passive either, because it Is 
necessarily a more or less willed, if not quite unremitting abstention from all thought except 
the indeterminate one of what the opening recital is going to be. The compere's prefatory 
remarks at once make the attitude oriented towards the raga-tala of the opening composition 
‘announced’—-peaceably in the case the raga is a familiar one, anda little wonderingly if uy 1S 
arare (aprachalit) one. Here it should be clear that ifwe speak of the aesthetic attitude, quite 
generally, as just one of sympathetic attention to the object contemplated, we only ten i 
little affective changes that enliven the aesthetic attitude when it 1s actually adopted. 


ic atti i i itin 
along, however, what here persists as the essence of the aesthetic attitude is aquiet wai 8 
but at the same time watchful, 


for the music to unfold itself—passive (as patient) necessarily, ; 
So that, if not the whole-form the a (if it aprachalit), at least the tone of the swaras it 
comprises, as also the requisite evenness of /aya, are both all along duly checked. bidin 
Itis also important to see how, barring of course what we have characterized as its * me 
essence, the aesthetic attitude varies in respect of its little details in accordance 
individual genre of the music contemplated. Yet, whatever be the kind of music bras 
listening to, how the performer looks related to the opening swara or ee 4 
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merely physically or as inwardly attuned—importantly determines, as a quiet working of 
empathy, whether the beginning of singing will help or hinder continuance of our aesthetic 
attitude. This is not quite covered by the norm of shuddha mudra which only calls for a 
pleasing or unconstricted facial bearing. 

The determinant we have just emphasized is perhaps more pressing in the case of listen- 
ing to alapa of the dhruvapada manner than where the object of attention is khayal-sing- 
ing. In the latter case, if the opening utterance does not appear to surge from within, the 
possible lack of its impact on listeners can be easily redressed by the rhythmically formed 
look of the sthayi. No such alternative is open to the alapiya. As the music moves on, the 
khayal-sthayi gratifies the (knowledgeable) listener with its self-completing wholeness; 
provides him with a definite object for effortless contemplation because it embraces a diver- 
sity of swaras (it being obvious that what is quite without inner differences cannot be easily 
held in attention); and is happily welcome if the raga projected is not difficult to identify. On 
the other hand, where the music presented is a/apa, the listener’s attitude is not only one of 
feeling interested in (assuming that the singing is sweet) but importantly that of looking 
forward to what is to come next. There are some seasoned rasikas who feel so satisfied on 
listening to a well-structured (khayal) sthayi-antara presentation that they may not feel like 
caring too much for what is to follow. In listening to a/apa, on the other hand, as it develops 
by degrees, the rasikas’ attitude is at least as much of looking forward to the next musical 
step as of focusing on the immediate swara-samooha. The attitude and the related experi- 
ence are necessarily open-ended, so to say. 

It is true that in its earlier stages khayal-singing too shows a glimpse of a leisurely 
unfoldment of the raga chosen—say, in the way of what is freely called aea; but itis too brief, 
and not quite without the use of words; and so it cannot be regarded as a true parallel of the 
idiom of alapa. What is more, the two genres differ in what they are anchored in during 
actual singing. The khayaliya steadies himself anew (in respect of renewing his feel of the 
taga-tala chosen) by retuming to the rhythm-bound sthayi after every few tanas which 
distinguish this genre of singing; and so what the listener here experiences is a figuration of 
Patterns against a set ground which has its own determinate form. What the a/apiya returns 
to, offand on, is only the tonic which surely has a character (because it has to sound sweet), 
but is quite without form regarded as a coherent singleness of many swaras. Yet, in spite of 
the obvious sustenance it provides to the total singing, the shadja cannot be regarded as the 
distinctive anchor of alapa, just because it has the same sustaining role to play in every 
kind of Singing, In our music as it so far is, every successive note has to relate itself rightly 
to the tonic which has therefore to be kept in mind all along and in every form of singing. The 
true anchor of alapa is only the raga-rupa as the individual singer visualizes it; and so, a5 

cay appear to the listener, the soothing stretches of alapa are no mere melodic lattice-work 
against a settled frame, but the flowering, so to say, of the melodic matrix itself, this is, the 
Taga-form. Here, what the listener is finally rewarded with its the feel of “an intense diffusion, 
a serene Omnipresence”*—determinate, to be sure, because of the raga’s specific identity, 
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but by no means circumscribed because it is just a sweet ambience and no mere object. One 
here feels encompassed by or (so to say) swamped in, rather than confronted with what the 
alapiya has been able to conjure up. 

Yet, though our actual experience of music and the intenseness of our attention to it 
naturally vary with the precise quality (which is itself changeable) of what we listen to, there 
are some features of the aesthetic attitude which (are required to) persist in our concern with 
every work of art. This becomes clear when we focus on the following words in the definition 
we have been reflecting on: disinterested and sympathetic attention to and contemplation 
of, It is obvious that the first of these words, disinterested, cannot be taken in the merely 
negative sense of ‘lack of interest in’; for such interpretation will clearly clash with the words 
that follow, that is, sympathetic attention to. The word has rather to be taken to mean, first, 
that (as Kant pointed out long ago) our attention here is not determined by considerations of 
reality or actual existence (or occurrence in) in space and time; and secondly, not even by 
purely personal considerations which can easily take the following forms: ‘this is truly the 
music of the gharana to which J am proud to belong’; and ‘listening to it watchfully is 
essential, for it can give me some relevant material for the project I am presently working at’. 
Similarly, my attitude will be quite non-aesthetic if I began listening with the insistent expec- 
tation that, in so far as it is going to be an essay in classical singing, the imminent recital must 
last at least two hours. Again, the listening will be just as clear a deviation from the aesthetic 
attitude if it begins with the preconception that the music expected is very likely to be good 
because its venue is the prestigious Kamani auditorium, or because the performing artist is 
going to be my own mentor in music. It may seem unnecessary to project such negations to 
which no one would object; but the fact is that, as in life so in art contemplation, it is difficult 
to be impersonal in judging the value of objects (or persons) we have to deal with. 

Anyway, the word disinterested, as used in the definition in question, is to be taken to 
stand for an impartial way of looking at the art object; and therefore it is quite as true tohold 
that the aesthetic attitude has to be adopted by us as to say that it is often elicited by the 
winsomeness of good music itself. Both sides of the matter are supported by the actual 
experience of listening. 

But there are two other details of the way we have proceeded so far which are yet to be put 
together acceptably. If, as is unchallengeable, how music appears to a listener depends (in 
part) on his (a) uniquely trained imagination and sensibility, how can we say, at the es 
time, that the aesthetic attitude calls for (b) non-subservience to purely personal facts: 
The answer here is that whereas what we have put as ‘a’ directly makes for discriminating 
attention to what is actually there in the music contemplated, the considerations we nays 
listed as ‘b’ call for abstention from those factors (namely, emphases such as ‘my gharana’ ’ 
‘my mentor’) which are likely to divert listeners’ attention from music's own character to his 
own individual interests; and that therefore ‘b’ only (indirectly) supports, instead of collid- 
ing with ‘a’. 


If there is still some vagueness in our understanding of what the aesthetic attitude really 
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is, the following should dispel it: 
Consider how we contemplate a beauteous object of nature, say, a rainbow. We just keep 


looking at it delightedly, quite without wondcring if it really exists as it seems to. In fact, we 
will only feel disturbed if someone begins to explain what really conjures up this mere 
appearance of the rainbow as overhanging the sky. Here, the sheer delight of the experience 
is enough for us’. We do not wish to understand the phenomenon. At the same time, we do 
not keep looking at the rainbow explicitly for the sake of becoming happy; the delight is 
incidental. In other words, our attitude here is neither scientific (or theoretic), nor practical; 
it is aesthetic, the attitude of just contemplating what meets the eye. No extraneous consid- 
eration here determines our attention. 

It is also obvious that to register the beauty of (raw) nature we do not need any prior 
training. Nor do we raise any question of moral rightness here. Contemplation of works of art 
is not so simple. Indeed, as incidental to it, the aesthetic attitude calls for a fuller account, 
say, as follows: 

a. We may roughly say that an aesthetic attitude, in the wider sense of the term, is being 
adopted whenever an object is apprehended or judged without reference to its utility or 
value or moral righmess, or when it is merely contemplated.* 

b. This is the attitude of perception, the activity of the spectator pure and simple, the mental 
stance and the posture of attention which are habitual in those who have developed a 
trained skill to appreciate® 

Looking at these quotes in the context of our music we may well make some points of 
value: 

L. The aesthetic attitude (of discriminating perception) cannot be adopted by those who 
have not trained themselves for the purpose; and those who have become so eligible 
look at music habitually as an intelligent and intelligible structure of swaras (and as 
making a specific raga) and not as a mere medley of sounds, however sweet they may 
be. This is indeed why genuine rasikas look for much more ina recital of classical vocal 
music than mere agreeableness to the ear. They do not register the swaras simply as 
several impressions of sweetness, but as ordered in a specific way and as making 4 
whole of intelligible identity, namely, the raga chosen for rendering. Naturally, they see 
much more in music than mere kanarasivas; and their attitude alone is at once a8 
incipient sensing of aesthetic value, if not an explicit and worded assessment of it. 
However, it would not be proper to speak of the attitude in question as that of a mere 
“spectator pure and simple” where the object contemplated is an absorbing music 
recital and where the contemplator is a rasika. A spectator only looks at, but does not 
Bet into the spirit of (or identify himself imaginatively with) what is looked at. To such 
a way of attending to works of art our traditional emphases on tadatmya and tanmayi 
bhavana would be simply irrelevant; but quite apart from such semantic considera- 
tions, is it nota fact that a top class vocal recital, which is not only grammatically correct 
but also deeply moving, often leaves us Just feeling enwrapped in willing surrender to 
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the music's lingering sweetness? How otherwise could music be said to be capable of 
refining, in a way, our entire personality, as it surely can, though not without the help of 
some helpful qualities in our own personalities? The impact of a work of art as rightly 
contemplated does not end with the overt act of attending; and it is not for nothing that 
in respect of contemplating a melody, aestheticians have spoken emphatically as fol- 
lows: 

When music relapses . . . definitively into silence, that silence is not nothingness 

or privation, but possession and fulfilment. When real sonority fades away, then 

is born the remembered sonority of thought.* 
It may be added, in passing, that as in Wordsworth's communion with the daffodils, the 
delighted contemplation of an object of natural beauty may not only keep reverberat- 
ing, but abide in one’s memory, and serve as a recurring source of delight’. 

3. Yet, there is a good deal of sense in the first of the two quotes we have cited, I mean in 
its emphasis that the aesthetic attitude is free from determination by considerations of 
utility and morality. A fervent lover of music will only feel amused or irritated if a hard- 
headed person tried to wean him from the ‘addiction’ with the argument that listening to 
music does not serve any practical purpose. Nor will he buy the argument that the 
dhruvapada form is to be preferred to khayal-singing simply because its thematic 
content is far richer in respect of ethico-religious significance than that of khayal 
compositions. However, this is not to deny that situations may arise when we are forced 
to determine the comparative importance of the moral and aesthetic values, say, from 
the viewpoint of social welfare taken generally, and so may have to raise the question 
of the possible moral impact of some kinds of compositions of vocal music. But when 
we are actually listening to some music the wonder if the act is going 0 be of some 
mortal help to us is just not there. What is more, in respect of our classical instrumental 
music, it clearly does not make sense to ask if our attention to it squares with the 
demands of morality. 

Indeed, so long as our attitude to music remains truly aesthetic, no purely personal or 
public consideration is allowed to influence it. If] focus attention on a sthayi simply because 
it is a part of the repertoire of the gharana to which I belong—or because (in virtue of its 
being a Sadarang composition) it has been acclaimed by many a maestro—and notiessen- 
tially because of its own character, my attitude will be non-aesthetic (because 1t 's not 
disinterested or objective as impartial). Further, to be truly aesthetic, GUE attitude a has 7 
be one of “sympathetic attention”. The word sympathetic in this context obviously on 
mean ‘being inclined in favour of” (because such an interpretation would clash with wha 


word disinterested signifies), but only understanding or intelligent. In other words, the 


overall structure and inner details of the object, here a sthayi, are to be duly registered. The 

aesthetic attitude is surely no casual or indeterminate concern; and it is very clearly not so 

where the object is a work of art. The word contemplation reinforces the ies a 
What art contemplation really is has, however, to be brought out. In its secular uses, 
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word generally means: ‘to go over something mentally’, ‘to look thoughtfully at something’. 
Now, where the object looked at thoughtfully is a recital of classical music, the ‘looking’ in 
question can only mean discriminating listening, that is, a listening which registers every- 
thing that the music has to offer. By ‘everything’, I mean here not only the sensed (or merely 
heard) character of the melody and its constituent notes, but its grammatical identity— 
which is an object of understanding because, if only implicitly, it is explicitly identified on the 
basis of its distinctive ‘approach phrase’ (33) and/or vadi-samvadi relation, and so is also 
distinguished (if implicitly) from other ‘neighbouring’ ragas; further, its basic pace and the 
variations within or across this pace; and, above all, the various melodic figurations which 
make the inner filling of the music, as also its general evocativeness, that is, its ability to 
suggest some feeling, height or depth, or sheer exuberance. Now, all these requirements of 
thoughtful listening cannot be met unless the listener has acquired the ability to do so, and 
unless the object, that is, the ongoing music, is somehow isolated for attention not only from 
its immediate surroundings, but (I repeat) from all non-aesthetic—that is practical, theoreti- 
cal, and moral—considerations. Now, the fact that the aesthetic attitude which is “paradig- 
matic for aesthetic experience”* has to be cultivated is common knowledge; and as for the 
isolation we have spoken of, it may be understood in the light of the following from Osborne's 
The Art of Appreciation: 

Music is a structure built up of artificial sounds which do not occur in nature[,] and 

concentration within the world of structure which they create is ordinarily so intense 

that the listener is no longer fully aware of his surroundings [,] and [hence] the intru- 

sion of an alien sound impinging willy-nilly on the attention—such as the blare of 

motor-horm—causes disproportionate shock.? 


We may add that our music is ‘framed apart’ for attention also by the cyclic quality of the 
thythm as marked on the ‘accompanying’ drums. However, for a clear understanding of how 
exactly the aesthetic attitude differs from our attitudes in real life we have to tum to the 
following pointed words: 


The greater part of our waking life . . . is lived in such a way that present experience is 
coloured by expectations for the future and associations from the past. This happens 
not only when we . . . are planning ahead . . . [but] in our most ordinary and everyday 
Perceptions. Whenever we are expectant, . .. apprehensive, hopeful, confident, or 
exultant, . . . [;] whenever we become aware of something as suspect, dangerous or 
innocuous—in all such situations as these we are moulding the present experience in 
the light of its implications for the future . . . [Similarly,] when we are surprised, 
disappointed, moved by regret or self-congratulation, soothed by a comfortable feeling 
of familiarly, or disturbed by a sense of the unfamiliar, we are experiencing the present 
in the context . . . of a selected past. All such attitudes and emotions are foreign to 
aesthetic contemplation , . ..° 


Now, it is noteworthy that this elaborate account of how aesthetic contemplation is not 
coloured by anything extraneous is all covered by just two of the many qualifications that 
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Bharata has used to distinguish rasa-experience: vedyantarasparshashunyo (or being void 
of contact with any other thing) and ‘non-determination’ by nijasukhaduhkhadiviveshibhava 
(or preoccupation with one’s joys and sorrows). Be that as it may, there is an unmistakable air 
of detachment about the aesthetic attitude and the experience it generates. Both differ quali- 
tatively from our everyday attitudes and experiences. 

Yet, merely to distinguish our experience of listening to music from our everyday experi- 
ences is not the same thing as to see what it positively is; and to provide the needed 
supplement it is by no means enough to consider all that the music itself offers. We have also 
to take account of its varying relatedness to the listener—in a fuller way than we have done 
so far. The need is heightened by the fact that some aestheticians of note, like Clive Bell and 
Pepita Haezrahi, look on aesthetic experience as the only true starting-point of aesthetics. 
Quite a few other philosophers of art maintain that aesthetic discourse (or our talk about art) 
makes sense only if it is somehow done in the light of aesthetic experience'’. So, partly on the 
basis of the points already made, a succinct account of aesthetic experience (of music, in 
particular) may here be given, say, as follows: . 

From first to last, aesthetic experience is importantly an exercise in perceptiveness not in 
the simple sense of ordinary seeing or hearing, but as discernment or comprehension, that is, 
as a making out. Where the object is a music recital the listener may or may not find any 
emotion in the music, for this depends as much on the quality of what strikes his ears as on 
his own perceptiveness; but he must be able to grasp the grammatical and aesthetic charac- 
ter of the raga and its constituent swaras, as also of the rhythm to which the singing Is set. 
Acuity of both listening and identifying (though not analyzing) what is heard is indeed the 
prime requirement here. Such listening, however, is not brought about by any merely imme- 
diate effort of the will. It calls fora trained ear and a cultivated ability to focus on even such 
melodic details as he is not familiar with so far. Such equipment arises from long and repeated 
direct exposure to music, and willing reminiscence of its more striking melodic details or 
overall impact, may be even well after the end of actual listening; and it itself gains in qual 2 
after every exercise. As a result, the rasika is able to register not merely such obvious inte 
as the composure of a seasoned singer and his abstention from striving after effects, te rf 
due projection of pivotal notes like the Darbari gandhar, but to see, partly on looking 


isteni ‘ght produced by Bade Ghulam Ali's meteoric 
after actual listening, how the wondrous delight produced by om . Sian 


arrivals at the sama—by way of tanas of three clear but very ¢ : eae 
(so to say) the sucking of sheer melodic sweetness (@ # ® jo xe sae 
sustainment of some individual higher (tara) swaras in a regally open akara; or hov en 
madhyams of Kedara or the nishads of Mian ki malhar appear pean remiecl Os 
their adjacence is projected as a glide and not as a mere succession sic mii though he 
Such advances in discriminating listening are actively cherished ure — = and feels 
cannot show them off to others, he quietly revels in his growin8 i, definite 
enriched on the inside. Riches of aesthetic sensitiveness, we may note, are adh i ; cer- 
as spiritual ones (daivi sampada), and though they may not elevate one morally, they 
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tainly provide a sense of inner fullness and contentment, This partly explains why quite a 
few of our gharanedar musicians, in whose families music has been the sole commitment for 
many generations, find it possible to bear “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune”! 
and neglect without for a moment thinking of resorting to another means of livelihood. This 
inner, abiding gain in respect of imperturbability of commitment to aesthetic values—which 
results from the cumulative experience of dealing with music for years——is however not so 
easy to verify as what the rasika experiences during the course of actually listening to 
Hindustani music. In this context, as distinguished from that of aesthetic experience taken 
generally, we may finally say the following: 

Except in the case of reading literary works, where attention to the very sound of words 
(as in reading poetry) is never of considerable importance, the starting-point of an aesthetic 
experience is always some pointed attention to the perceptual details of the object. Yet, 
however subtle and trained it be, mere perception is never the whole of aesthetic experience. 
A measure of felt collectedness, arising in part from temporary freedom from worldly worries 
and preoccupation with the self, is also always there. Nor is sheer vividness of perception, 
along with the ability to make out what is seen or heard, ever without a sense of satisfaction. 
What is more, in emphasizing the role of perception alone, we do not provide for the follow- 
ing actual features of aesthetic experience: 

«+» Say, its many felt movements; the sense of flowing with, or of following, the course 
of the art-work [as it unfolds its meaning or form]; the exchanges of being, so to say, 
between self and the object—for instance, the radiation of being with wonder and 
delight on seeing a resplendent sunrise; or the suck of the [moving] sweetness of a 
musical svara or phrase that seems to yearn for something far away. Aesthetic expe- 
rience is indeed pretty often a very rich mass of organized sensations, thought, half- 
blown impulses to visualize what may come next, and occasional uneasiness at the 
thought that... say, the ara sadja has not been duly ‘fed’ [—that is, its aesthetic 
potential has not been quite brought out] or that the sthayi has not been . . . [effectively] 
established. What is more, when we admire the expressiveness of a song, aesthetic 
experience often include the recognition —and sometimes the actual experience [, if 
only as a passing whiff] of the emotion projected [by, or rather] in the work." 


12. 


13. 
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NOTES 


J. Stolnitz’s essay ‘the Aesthetic Attitude’, in Introductory Readings in Aesthetics, edited by J. 
Hospers, The Free Press, 1969, p.19. 

For a reasoned defence of this definition of aesthetic attitude, see the debate conceming my essay 
‘The Aesthetic Attitude’, Philosophy East and West, (PEW) 28, No.1, January 1978, ‘Reply to My 
Critics’ (PEW 29, No. 2, April 1979), and ‘The Aesthetic Attitude: Reply to some New Criticisms’ 
(PEW, April 1980). 


P.B. Shelley’s Epipsychidion, lines 94, 95. 
See, here, the following from Wordsworth’s poem: 


My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man: 

So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 


C.W. Valentine, The Experimental Psychology of Beauty, 1962. Italics added. 

Harold Osborne, The Art of Appreciation, O.U.P., 1970, p. 24. Emphases added. 

Gisele Brelet’s essay ‘Music and Silence’, in Reflections on Art, edited by S.K. Langer, The John 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 2nd printing, p- 118. 

Here, I have in mind the following lines of Wordsworth’s poem, ‘I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud’: 


T wandered lonely as a cloud 


When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of golden daffodils; 


I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought; 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Harold Osbome, The Art of Appreciation, p. 26. 

Ibid. 

The view of Stanislaw Ossowski as cited by Osborne, ibid., pp. 29, 30. 
See, here, the essay ‘What makes an Experience Aesthetic’ by Michael H. Mitias, in Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Winter 1982, p. 169. 


Shakespeare's Hamlet, Act Ill, Scene I. 
DK. Printworld, 2001. Yealics and bracketed 


Anjali Mittal, Hindustani Music and the Aesthetic Concept of Form, 
words added. 


Sureshbabu Through the Notes of Yaman 


PRABHA ATRRE 


‘aman’! This word means everything to me in my life and in my music. The notes of 

Yaman befriended me right from the day I began to learn music. They have guided me; 
they have given me moments of relief and happiness. Yet, they also remind me of something 
precious that I have lost. This loss is ever fresh in my heart. When I feel weak, the pain is 
even more acute. It is connected with my guru Sureshbabu Mane, fondly called Baburao. He 
led me from the grammar of music to its divine essence and even beyond that. It is impossible 
to assess the value of his teaching and the benefits that I received from it. 

One can never really measure what one has gained in the proximity of one’s guru. To make 
such an estimate in terms of the number of ragas and compositions learnt would be quite 
meaningless. Sureshbabu had penetrated the soul of music, and this experience he continu- 
ously endeavoured to share with his disciples. I consider myself most fortunate that the 
Holy Ganges of music descended upon me in the person of Sureshbabu. On the banks of this 
pure and sublime river, one cannot but witness the grandeur of music itself. 

I was overjoyed that through my association with Sureshbabu, I could embark upon a 
pilgrimage of music. But alas, halfway through our journey, he unexpectedly passed away 
and left me alone. His sudden demise created a void. For the rest of the pilgrimage, I have had 
to be content with the company of his memories and the ever-fresh pain of his sudden 
demise every time I remembered him. 

Music entered my life accidentally. A well-wisher once suggested that my mother should 
learn music to alleviate the pain of her illness. As a child, I used to sit and listen to her 
harmonium lessons. A teacher from our school used to come to teach my mother, but she did 
not take to music. Instead, I picked up the tunes he taught her; so my father decided I should 
take lessons in classical music. A few months later, another teacher, Vijay Karandikar, took 
the place of the teacher from my school. He introduced me to the concepts of raga and tala 
and taught me a few Khayals. By this time, I had started participating in various competitions 
and singing in public functions like the Ganesh festival. 

Once | was invited to sing at Savada in Khandesh by a patron of music for his son’s 
naming ceremony. As usual, I had my meal after the concert. When I woke up next morning, 
I found my voice queer. I could not utter a syllable. When I returned to Pune, I was treated by 
various ENT specialists but nothing helped bring back my voice. Had any one given me 
something to eat that damaged my voice permanently? Or had my voice broken as in the case 
of boys at the age of puberty? Girls generally do not face this problem. Nobody could tell 
how I lost my voice. One doctor suggested that my tonsils should be removed. I was sent to 
Hyderabad to my aunt’s place for the operation. The operation did not greatly improve my 
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condition. I recall struggling many hours every day to regain my voice. Slowly, it returned, 
but it was never the same. The shock of having lost my voice still lingers in my heart. 

My parents were both teachers. Having no musical background, they could only hand me 
over to a music teacher. 

Although I had entered the world of music, I was just a beginner. It never occurred to me 
that I should seek guidance to go beyond what I knew. It was my father’s late friend, Vaidyaraj 
Deshpande, a connoisseur of music and brother of the well-known musicologist Vamanrao 
Deshpande, who suggested that I should learn from an accomplished musician. In fact, after 
listening to me, he insisted that I learn from Sureshbabu Mane. At that time, I had neither 
seen nor heard Sureshbabu. I only knew that he was the elder brother of Hirabai Barodekar, 
the famous singer. Vaidyaraj Deshpande spoke to Sureshbabu on my behalf and Sureshbabu 
agreed to consider teaching me only after listening to me. The first time I saw Sureshbabu 
was when I sang for him. He listened to me as a judge. I sang raga Madhuwanti and Bade 
Ghulam Ali Khansaheb’s famous Dadra ‘Ka karun sajani’. He consented to teach me; I was 
overjoyed. I had passed a difficult test. 

I was in the pre-matriculation year of school, i.e., the ninth class, when | started my 
lessons with Sureshbabu. After school, I used to cycle directly to his house, which was at 
the other end of the city, I used to reach his home panting and exhausted after a long ride. 
Observing my strain and exertion, Sureshbabu came to our home a few days later and told my 
mother, in my absence, “Don’t send Prabha there. I will come here myself.” And he would 
come all the way to teach me. Hidden within his tall, stout frame was a heart as gentle as his 
notes. At first sight he seemed aloof, even harsh, but I received boundless affection from 
him. He openly appreciated every single virtue I had. Barely a year after I] had started learning 
from Sureshbabu, I went with him to Miraj to participate in Abdul Karim Khansaheb’s death 
anniversary programme. My matriculation results were to be announced on the same day in 
Pune. In the otherwise tuneful atmosphere, there was a feeling of restlessness as I awaited 
the results. Early next moming, a telegram was delivered into Sureshbabu’s hands. I had 
Passed. He was even more jubilant than I, and he ordered sweets. He praised me to every- 
body and even decided whether I should go into theArts or Science stream. 

Icould enjoy Sureshbabu’s company for less than six years. Even during that time, he was. 
frequently away on concert tours. Once, when he went to Africa to give concerts wn his 
sister Hirabai, he was away for as long as six months. While in Pune, 1 would scold him like 
a little girl if he did not come home. He would fondly say to my mother, “usually, a guru 
scolds his disciple, but here the situation has reversed. A disciple should fear the guru, but 
in fact it is 1 who fear your daughter!” 1S al 

Every year during the Ganesh festival, a special dinner used to be arranged at Hirabai’s 
residence, followed by a concert in the evening. The task of preparing the main dish fell upon 
Sureshbabu. He used to say, “A singer must be able to cook well. If you eat well, you can sing 
well; do not make a fuss about oily or sour things”. Neither did he himself ever observe any 
dietary restrictions nor did he allow us to do so. He would say, “You should have the beart 
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of an artist and the body of a wrestler. You do not sing only with your throat; every organ in 
your body helps you sing.” Although he would be tired after spending the whole day in the 
kitchen, he listened to every artist attentively. 

Sureshbabu detested outward show. His heart was pure, innocent, and generous, He 
loved children. He would play with them like a child himself. Ordinarily a very grave and quiet 
man, Sureshbabu could make children laugh endlessly. After my lesson, there would be 
another ‘mehfil’. All the neighbours’ children would gather and wait for Sureshbabu to tell 
stories, perform magic tricks, and imitate animals. This mehfil was always a success. 

He would ask the children, “What shall I show you today?” Someone would reply, “Show 
us a deer!” Immediately he would arrange his fingers and the shadow of a deer would appear 
on the wall. The children would start clapping joyfully. Even adults were astonished by his 
card tricks. He would say “Chooo”, and the coin in his hand would disappear. He would split 
his thumb into half and join it again. He would skilfully make a smal} mouse with a handker- 
chief and make it skip and jump on his palm. The children would squeal with joy and 
excitement and ask, “How does it jump?” “Oh! That is magic”, he would answer. Sureshbabu 
made children laugh so much that their sides ached. Then he would catch my eyes and say, 
“Prabha, he who lives up above also performs magic, but we don’t see His hands.” 

Sureshbabu had experienced life fully. He had caressed both its sharp and flat notes with 
love. Even though material success was not his lot, he had found harmony in the midst of his 
turbulent life through his subtle humour and appreciative attitude. He was a true rasika in 
his outlook towards life; he knew how to savour its rasa. He had endured suffering quietly 
and whenever he found a moment of happiness, he drank of it deeply. Fate did not favour 
him, but he never demeaned himself. He never flattered anyone to win favours. Intelligent 
and honest, he was unperturbed by the fact that he did not receive the recognition that was 
due to him for his art. He was so impractical in his dealings that for many of his concerts he 
did not charge any fee. He did not run after either wealth or fame. 

Perhaps he was carefree because he knew his sister Hirabai was there to support him. 
Hirabai shouldered alt the responsibility of Sureshbabu’s large family. Although she was 
younger to him, Sureshbabu had great respect for her. He would seek her advice even on 
small matters. He took special care never to hurt her. He felt proud to have a famous and 
respected sister like her. He always used to tell me, “Your far shadja should be like Champutai’s 
{Hirabai’s pet name). It radiates like a full moon touching every heart.” 

itis common to begin a new disciple’s training with raga Yaman*. Yaman is like a vast ocean 
whose limits are beyond one’s sight. When an artist approaches Yaman, he has to be humble. 
Although Thad already leat this raga from Vijay Karandikar, Baburao started my training 
with Yaman. For months, he taught me only this raga. Ayear passed, but Yaman continued. 


* Yaman—one of the main ragas of Hindustani ‘ ; A i 

lescending. Thi ani has all the seven notes—straight, simple, asce! 
and d ding. The raga offers vast a peer = alii Ting it challenging (0 
bring out a coherent pene of the rag. ‘ope for imagination and improvisation, making it ¢ 
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At last, out of boredom, I asked Baburao one day, “Why lear Yaman every day? Please 
teach me something else.” Baburao looked at me, smiled and said, “If you think you have 
completely mastered Yaman, we will take another raga”. I had no answer. I hardly had any 
understanding at that stage and I thought that the number of ragas one learnt was important. 

The Yaman which I heard while Baburao taught me would elude my memory like a mirage 
when I tried to remember it while practising by myself. When I mentioned this to Baburao, he 
said, “It is my desire that you think on your own.That is why I never teach you precomposed 
phrases or give you notation. The Yaman you sing must express yourself. Jt must have your 
mark.” While practising, I frequently lost my way, for it was so difficult to recall whatever was 
taught. Moreover, every lesson had a ‘new’ Yaman. Through this method, Baburao made me 
take initiative and be independent. Today, I am able to explore my own creative potential 
because Baburao gave me insight, understanding, and confidence in my ability to think for 
myself, 

Being gifted with a naturafly sweet voice is one thing and being continuously conscious 
of tunefulness is quite another. With this realisation, every time I sang a note, I felt the need 
to be alert to sustain its exact pitch. A light voice tends to move erratically, so one should 
develop such control over the voice so as to produce only the desired movements of the 
hotes with the appropriate weight and expression. Every movement should be attractive, 
meaningful, and polished, and should have a purpose in the overall design. Baburao would 
give a single note a variety of expressions with swift, subtle, and graceful decoration. He 
would proceed towards every note gently and tenderly. His movements were so delicate that 
one hardly noticed them, or realized the difference made in the structure around the same 
note. By varying the movement, stress, tempo, and emotional shading, by approaching it 
from different angles, and by projecting it through different phrasing, the same note was 
given a variety of expressions. By changing the context, he would make the same note 
appear different. These variations can be made only through reflection and awareness. The 
habit of imitation prevents one from becoming creative. Imitation and memorization have a 
tendency to make one sing mechanically. Raga music is not simply a matter of mathematical 
combinations. It is a quest, an exploration of beauty, divinity, through note and rhythm. Its 
ideal is to transcend the constraints imposed by the raga’s rules. The joy of discovery that 
the artist gains through this search must also reach the heart of the listener. This is the most 
difficult challenge for any performer, and the success of a concert depends on it. ae 

Baburao’s teaching instilled in me the ideal that every concert is really an exercise in 
creativity—a search for a new within the framework of tradition. While teaching a Khayal a 
Taga Yaman, Baburao also gave me insights into other musical forms such as the Thumn, 
Bhajan, etc, He would say, “look Prabha, when this very phrase in Yaman is sung like this, 
You get the flavour of Thumri, with this other expression you get the flavour of a Bhajan. 
When I understood his discerning observation through practical experience, many things 
became clear and simple. One of the most important things which J realized in music 1s ae 
the rendering and expression of notes vary in the context of individual forms such as Khaya! 
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Thumri, Bhajan, etc. Each form has its distinct tonal quality, movement, expression, and 
flavour. After Yaman, Baburao taught me a dozen other ragas so quickly that I was taken 
aback. 

I later realized that since I had learnt how to explore Yaman in detail, | instinctively knew 
how to develop a given raga once I had its basic outline. So if I were asked today how many 
ragas Baburao taught me, I would unhesitatingly say, “Only Yaman.” 

Baburao encouraged the talent I had for singing Thumri in a peculiar way. He would make 
me sing Bade Ghulam Ali Khan’s and Begum Akhtar’s Thumris in public. He also made me 
sing film songs of singer-actress Noorjahan whom | liked very much. In those days, students 
were forbidden even to listen to music other than that of their own gharanas. Furthermore, 
it was beyond one’s imagination to get permission and encouragement from the gum to sing 
the music of other gharanas. It was thought to be highly improper even to mention film 
music. The freedom which Baburao gave me was unbelievable. 

1 used to like both the Purab and Punjab styles of Thumri-singing. My own Thumri- 
singing thus reflected the influence of both. I was also strongly attracted to the voice of the 
famous actress Noorjahan. Her clear pronunciation, caressing and poignant notes, and ro- 
mantic expression influenced my singing. Baburao never objected to these influences; on 
the contrary, he taught me how to appreciate whatever was beautiful in other musics and 
how to assimilate it into my own. When Baburao sang a phrase and elaborated it, he never 
expected or insisted that I reproduce it. Instead, he would continue to sing another phrase 
and ask me to expand on it. 

Baburao constantly encouraged me to think independently. By constantly guiding me, he 
nurtured in me that unique sense of aesthetic discrimination—to know what is beautiful and 
what is not. 

Baburao rarely insisted on any one particular way to realize the beauty of music. He 
constantly prompted me to seek my own path. In his method of teaching, there was no 
trailing behind, but walking alongside. The fact that I have travelled this far after he left me is 
because of his manner of teaching. 

Baburao never asked me whether I had woken up early to practise note-intonation or 
note-exercises, how long I practised, or whose music I listened to. Perhaps he was able to 
surmise all this from my singing, and he was pleased. I always felt that his reticence was an 
expression of quiet approval and faith. 

Baburao had many students, but I was never curious to know how and what he taught 
them. All his students would come together during Gauri-pooja when a music programme 
was held at Hirabai’s place, and also during Ustad Abdul Karim Khansaheb's death-anniver- 
Sary programme at Miraj. Baburao was not only a great musician but also a generous and 
sensitive teacher. He never expressed annoyance, boredom, or restlessness but taught with 
Patience, ease, and simplicity. He had the knack of inspiring students to sing at their best. 
Many fine musicians are unable to teach. It is much easier to develop one’s own musical 

skills than to nurture and shape those of another. To achieve this, one has to be completely 
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devoted to teaching. One has to sacrifice one’s time, energy, and self-interest. How many 
students are aware of what their guru has done for them? 

Tcan never forget the morning when my first student gave me the status of a guru. In a 
pleading voice she said, “I love your singing; will you please teach me?” At that time I had 
no experience of teaching, but it was difficult to refuse. After her, I accepted many more 
students. Teaching opened up a new arena of experience to me. It was a great challenge and 
carried a heavy responsibility. Each student has her peculiar problems. Her ability to grasp 
and to reproduce varies, her vocal flexibility and range differ. 

After having been a guru for many years, I now realize how difficult it is to keep alive the 
artist in oneself while fulfilling the responsibilities ofa teacher. The artist has much at stake 
when he takes upon herself the responsibility of teaching. If one is not careful in selecting 
one’s students, it can happen that in the process of teaching, one’s own singing gets af- 
fected by that of the students. In giving students vision, one may lose one’s own sight. The 
task of continuously listening to and correcting students’ mistakes can lead the guru himself 
into a rut. Teaching can adversely affect one’s voice, imagination, and performance if one is 
not constantly alert. That is why most musicians take to teaching after they retire from public 
concerts. There is a great sacrifice involved in becoming a guru. 

But imparting knowledge is the most precious offering one can make. There is a saying in 
Sanskrit, ‘The more knowledge you give away the more it grows’, When my students cel- 
ebrated their first guru-poornima*, Baburao was constantly inmy heart. This auspicious day 
had come in my life due to his blessings. Had he been alive to witness the day, I am sure he 
would have been tremendously proud, and would have also blessed his ‘grandstudents’. 

Baburao often used to say with pride, “when Prabha becomes a guru, | would automati- 
cally become a ‘grand-guru’.” He used to joke, “Prabha, you should have so many genera- 
tions of students, that with each ‘ru’ in ‘guru-ru’, your students will know whether I am their 
grand-guru, great-grand-guru, or great-great-grand-guru.” At that time, we used to laugh 
heartily. If only he had lived to see his grandstudents! They would have called him “guru-ru 
and he would have taught them just as a grandfather teaches his grandchildren. 

Baburao learnt the basics of music from the great Kirana singer Abdul Karim Khansaheb. 
Later on, he developed his artistic talent independently. As it was not in his nature to do 
anything on a regular basis, includng his riyaz, he managed to keep his artistic self - 
mainly through deep contemplation. It was common to see Baburao with his tanpura on! y 
two days before a concert. Otherwise, he seldom practised. His polish and virtuosity drew 


upon his days of practice under Abdul Karim Khansaheb. Unlike other performers, his music 
il] power. It is said that on a few 


depended not on his riyaz, but on his intelligence and wi cai 
occasions great masters like Bade Ghulam Ali Khan, who were reputed for their incessant 


P ; it is in vogue especially in the 
* Guru-poornima is a day when students formally offer respect to their gen fh a Siddhartha pectine the 
field of performing arts in India. Guru-poornima supposedly marks the alata 
Buddha—the full-moon day of Ashadha, which usually falls in July. 
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practice, showed hesitation or unwillingness to sing after Baburao. Such was the strength of 
his will and the power of his performance. 

Although Baburao was proud of the Kirana gharana, he always respected and appreci- 
ated the artistic virtues of other gharanas. Their influence upon him was reflected in the 
richness of his music Baburao could sing practically all forms of vocal music like the Khayal, 
Thumni, Natyasangeet (Marathi stage songs) and Bhajan with equal mastery. He was one of 
the few musicians in Maharashtra in that period who was drawn to the Punjabi style of 
Thumri singing. He adapted that style within the framework of the Kirana gharana. It blos- 
somed like a flower, adding regional beauty and sweetness. 

Baburao’s singing was intelligent, tuneful, aesthetically rich, tender, and balanced. His 
music came through intuition, imagination, and will power, not through hard labour. There 
was no aggressiveness in it, only a surrender to his quest. His singing appeared to be very 
simple and easy, yet it was extremely difficult to imitate. He sang intricate phrases with such 
ease that one would seldom notice their complexity. With a smile, he used to say, “Sing in 
such a way that after the concert, your music eludes the memory of your audience. They 
should just be filled with the aura of the music that lingers on.” 

Baburao’s sweet tone was the life of his singing. Deep yet delicate, it felt like a feather 
stroking the skin. It had a touch that one longed to feel in the depths of one’s heart. His tone 
had no rough edges to it. His phrases were always rounded with neatly drawn curves and 
were laced with aesthetic embroidery through kan and khatka omaments. 

Whenever Baburao sang, his appearance and gestures were always pleasant. The emo- 
tions that filled his notes were reflected in his eyes. The typically absorbed and distant look 
in his eyes disappeared and his eyes communicated in tune with his singing. The red tika on 
his dark forehead stood out prominently. Referring to it he used to say, “We must worship 
our own destiny.” He never left home without putting on a tika. The faith which he lived by 
was reflected in such observances. 

All my musical faith was placed in Baburao and the day he unexpectedly left us, I was 
shattered. Even as I write, that day is fresh in my mind. It was my first year in Law College and 
my examinations were approaching. My classes were held in the morning, but one particular 
day, it so happened that I had to stay late in college. When I returned, Baburao was waiting 
for me. We sang for several hours and my heart was filled with contentment. Before leaving 
Baburao said, “I have now given you everything that you need to know.” 

When I heard these words, I felt I had received the reward of my faith and hard work. 
Trealized that it was now necessary to forge ahead at a quicker pace on my path. With the 
determination to do so, I went to sleep. The next moming Baburao’s son came to tell us, 
“Baburao died of heart failure early this morning,” Although I watched his body being 
swallowed in flames that evening, I could not accept the fact that I would never see him 
again. In fact, he often came in my dreams and taught me. 

This was my first encounter with the death of a loved one. My sense of loneliness Was 
unbearable. I felt orphaned. For months I did not touch the tanpura. The inspiration behind 
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my singing had left me. Perhaps the reason why my music has a forlorn and melancholy 
touch is my guru’s untimely death. Baburao left me as unexpectedly as he had come into my 
life. Yet even as he left, he made sure that I would be capable of walking alone along the path 
to beauty and divinity in music. 

A few years after he had passed away, I Jeft Pune to join All India Radio—first in Ranchi, 
then Nagpur, and later at Mumbai. Working with AIR gave me the opportunity to meet and 
listen to many great musicians. By listening to them at close quarters, ] learnt many things. 
But I was always conscious of Baburao’s advice that my music had to be ‘my music’. On the 
strength of Baburao’s teaching, I was able to assimilate ideas gained through exposure to 
other music and musicians who attracted me. 

Baburao infused many qualities into my singing—poise, subtlety, sensitivity, clarity, 
novelty, aesthetic awareness, balance, independence, and even that unique romantic fla- 
vour. I learnt from Baburao’s Yaman that repetition and monotony could be avoided even 
while following tradition. Whatever little success I have gained today is due to his Yaman. 

It is sad to see the state in which the guru-shishya parampara stands today. Art is meas- 
ured in terms of money, popularity, and success; what was once a dignified and sacred 
relationship has now become totally a commercial transaction. Js it possible to find the 
committed guru and the faithful student in modem society? This reminds me of a story which 
Baburao narrated to me about a guru and his disciple. Once the guru asked his disciple to 
accompany him to heaven. The disciple was pleased and he readily agreed. In preparation, 
the guru asked his disciple to kill a serpent and collect its poison in a bow). After reciting 
hymns, the guru divided the poison into two bowls. Keeping one for himself, he asked the 
disciple to drink the other. The disciple was terrified that he might die painfully; so he 
refused. The guru tried to assure him that he would definitely attain heaven, but the disciple 
said, “No guruji, you go ahead and experience the bliss of heaven. I am content here." The 
gum sighed and drank the poison from both the bowls. To the disciple’s amazement, his guru 
flew directly to heaven. Repenting, he wished he had obeyed his guru. A few drops of poison 
had remained in the bowls which he greedily began to lick; he too began to fly, but to his 
dismay only from one house to another and from one tree to another. With just a few drops, 
how could he have the power to fly to heaven? This was the result of his lack of faith and 
obedience. : 

Sant Kabir has said, “He who does not improve in the company of good men is indeed 
very unfortunate.” Similarly, the disciple who remains dull and out of tune in the company of 
his guru is also unfortunate. The word ‘guru’ has a deep meaning—he who makes one great 
is one's guru. Even if the disciple has the potential to grow, it depends on the guru lielher 
or not he will encourage the disciple to grow independently and bloom, or whether he will put 
his disciple in his own shadow. Today, if I can claim my music as being my own, the credit 


goes to my guru’s endeavour in making me think independently. He taught me how to be 


Sensitive and appreciative in life. He never insisted that I should look at and experience 
music from his angle. He gave me the colours of notes and the brush of rhythm and left me 
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alone to paint whatever I wanted. He approved of and admired free and beautiful expression, 
which had roots in tradition. The ideal guru spoken of in the Vedas and Upanishads can be 
appreciated through such a guru as Baburao. 

The relationship between guru and shishya is like the confluence of the rivers Ganga and 
Yamuna. Though they join to become one, they still retain their individual identities. 

A unique feature of Indian culture is its tradition of nurturing the disciple through his 
constant association with the guru. Unfortunately, the philosophy behind this relationship 
has been forgotten. Only when the essence of this tradition is rediscovered, will its signifi- 
cant contribution to the preservation and enrichment of every art be appreciated. 

Many years have passed since Baburao left me. I often feel that my Yaman is incomplete, 
If Baburao were here, I would have persuaded him to teach me Yaman again. Yaman and | are 
inseparable, for Yaman is my tender link to Baburao. Even at those times when my concerts 
are a success, I feel very lonely. I keep wishing that Baburao was alive to witness his 
disciple’s success. A single word of praise or blessing would have lightened my load and 
accelerated my pace in music. 

When I am lonely, I picture Baburao vividly and feel his presence through each note of 
Yaman. The pressure on my mind lightens and my path becomes clear. I begin to walk along 
it with the confidence given to me by him—my guru, Whenever I finish a mehfil, I hear 
applause. Deep down in my heart, there is joy. With every concert, may there be the tuneful 
drone of tanpuras, the sweet applause and the joyous ecstasy of success, so that my duty as 
Baburao’s disciple is fulfilled, 


The Boodhi-lila of Braj: 


Its Background and Present Performance 
CHHEDILAL KANSYAKAR 


uring the resurgence of Vaishanavism in the sixteenth century, Brajamandal—the area 

around Mathura and Vrindavan—became by happy fortune chance a very important 
centre of the faith. Due to the widespread influence of the Bhagavat religion and the popu- 
larity of Jayadeva’s Geetagovindam, many holy men and scholars travelled to the Braj 
region with the purpose of settling down in the land where Krishna was believed to be born, 
and where all his lilas had taken place. Among the scholars and visionary artists who made 
the Braj country the centre of their devotional activities were Shankaradeva from Assam 
(who was here some time between 1490 and 1531), Madhavendra Puri (disciple and son of 
Chaitanya, at the end of the fifteenth century) from Orissa, Mahaprabhu Vallabhacharya 
from the Godavari plains in Andhra, Chaitanya Mahaprabhu himself from Gauda, i.e., Bengal 
(around 1520), Mahaprabhu Hitaharivansha of the Radhavallabh sect (in 1532), Shri Hariram 
Wyas from Orchha (around 1534), and Shri Narayanabhatta from the Telengana region of 
Andhra (around 1545). In the next twenty-five years, six of Chaitanya’s disciples also trav- 
elled to Braj. The mingling of so many great souls in the Braj region took place within a short 
span of sixty to seventy years. Their collective faith gave Vaishnavism a great boost, and 
their artistic achievements made a critical and momentous contribution to the cultural heri- 
tage of the Braj region, as well as to the medieval literature associated with it. 

The Raslila tradition of Braj has not been free from sectarian claims. Whereas the follow- 
ers of the Nimbarka sect give Ghamandadeva (or Ghamandideva) the credit for starting the 
Raslila, the followers of the Gaudiya tradition regard Narayanacharya or Narayanabhatta as 
its originator. According to a popular belief among the practitioners of Ras, 


The proposal to start Ras was initially mooted by Shri Vallabhacharya and Swami 

Haridas at the Vishrant Ghat of Mathura. They chose four boys from among their 

Mathur Chaturvedi Brahmin devotees, and Ras was performed by them right then and 
there. It is said that a crown descended from the heavens when Acharyaji expressed his 
desire to present Ras. This crown was placed on the head of the actor playing Lord 
Krishna. But because this actor disappeared in the course of the performance, the 
Raslila could not be completed. Shri Vallabhacharya and Swami Haridas then gave 
Ghamandadevaji the responsibility of reconstituting a new Ras group. Ghamandadevaji 
went to Karhala village and started the Ras there with the help of two Brahmins, 
Udayakaran and Khemkaran. The Mormukut temple and the samadhi of 
Ghamandadevaji exist in Karhala even today.' 


Because of this common belief, the claim of the followers of ‘Ghamandadevaji cannot be fully 
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disregarded. At the same time, one cannot ignore the contribution of Narayanabhatta to the 
evolution of the Raslila. Under the circumstances, it will be reasonable to state that while 
Mahaprabhu Vallabhacharya can be credited with starting the Raslila and Ghamandadevaji 
with developing it, its transformation into a rich theatrical form of the Braj region, complete 
with histrionics, dialogue, dance, music, and songs in the local Brajabhasha is largely the 
contribution of Narayanabhatta. 

Narayanabhatta was born in 1531 into a family of Tailang Brahmins belonging to Madurai. 
His father Bhaskarabhatta had been initiated into the Madhva sect. Because of his passion- 
ate love for Brajamandal, Narayanabhatta was drawn to the region while still in his teens. 
Here, while living at Radhakund, he was initiated into Sri Chaitanya's faith by Krishnadutt 
Brahmachari and thereafter became a follower of Sri Chaitanya’. Narayanabhatta was a great 
Sanskrit scholar, and he wrote altogether twenty-four books. After leaving Radhakund, 
Goswami Narayanabhatta stayed at Unchagaon near Barsana. He established the temple of 
Baldev in Unchagaon, and of Shriji in Barsana in 1569. The seat of Brajapithadhish (head of 
the Braj order) established by him at Unchagaon is still in existence and is occupied by Sbri 
Deepakraj Bhatt, who is a descendent of Narayanabhatta himself.” 

Radha of Barsana was regarded as a daughter by Narayanabhatta, and was worshipped 
by him as such. Meerabai wanted Narayanabhatta to accept her as his disciple and pleaded 
with him to do so. But Narayanabhatta felt that since Meera regarded Krishna as her hus- 
band in the conjugal sense, giving her diksha would amount to a father accepting a rival for 
his daughter (i.c., for Radha). Therefore Narayanabhatta, the worshipper of Radha in her 
formas the Beloved of Krishna, instructed his disciple Mathuradas to initiate Meerabai. At 
the same time, he also decreed that both Mathuradas and Meerabai must leave the Braj 
region, and must worship Krishna only in his form as Dwarikadhish. Thereafter, Mathuradas 
established the Prempith in Tijara—a small town in the Alwar district of Rajasthan—in 1555; 
here, the idol of Bankebihari which was worshipped by Meera herself is still present. The 
resanctification of the place of Meera’s initiation, the reconsecration of the idols, and the 
anointing of Lalit Mohan Ojha, a descendent of Mathuradas, as the Pithadhish of the Prempith 
temple took place on | June 2002.* 

The resurrection of the cultural heritage of Braj is the singular contribution of 
Narayanabhatta. Before his arrival in Brajamandal, the art and_ culture surrounding Radha- 
Krishna lore were on the wane. All evidence of Krishnalila had been lost. With the help of 
some remnants of records and his subsequent study, Acharya Narayanabhatta was able to 
reconstruct and re-establish the cultural geography of Braj. Thus he rediscovered Barsana, 
Nandgaon, the pilgrim’s path, etc. He then fixed the places where Raslila could be held, and 
established the norms governing its performance. The sequence of Krishnalilas is set dow® 
in his book Brajotsavachandrika. The book declares that these lilas should be played at the 
same place and on the same day as they were originally performed. For the performance of 
the lilas, he took the help of Ramrai and Kalyanrai, two Brahmin residents of Karhala village. 
He also sought the help of the dancer Vallabh, who had retired from the emperor’s court. The 
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Acharya was himself an accomplished Veena-player °, With this kind of collaborative effort, 
Narayanacharya was able to give a classically structured form to the Raslila. In the following 
shlokas excerpted in the work Raslilanukaran aur Shri Narayanabhatta (‘Shri 
Narayanabhatta and the Process of Raslila’), written by Baba Krishnadas, the way to starta 
Raslila is described thus: 

ore areTTaE: Ht OTT: | 

WSO Gray aT POA aa zw 

wae wen Faq HN TITTY 

wactiet a ada arog Sheer: 11 
(Narayanacharya, inspired by the directions of Shri Krishna, made one good-looking Brahmin boy Krishna, 
another Radha, and the rest Gopis. Thus he initiated everyone and started the Raslila everywhere.) 


afer P29 agét ar quit chat ware & 1 
aR RA eee af, we seat ane: | 
BUTE aT, Sle TA: POMARAAY: 11 
wa mult ada syealty w 
adity Hay wactian aya B11 
(On the day Krishna had done his lila, on that very day and at the same place the son of Bhaskarabhatta 
Started the lila with boys dressed as Krishna and others. And thenceforth, in the forests and gardens 


and groves and rivers of Braj, Raslila has been held.) 


While in Braj, the land of Krishna the Supreme Rasika, the Raslila was gaining a classical 
form, in Benaras, the land of the Supreme Dancer Nataraja, the tableaus of Ramlila were 
coming up. The initiator of one was Narayanabhatta and of the other, Narayanadas’. It was 
as if Lord Narayana himself had set in motion the lilas of His two major avataras at the same 
time by two Persons with the same name! It was an extraordinary coincidence, but it was also 
areflection of a time of wonderful intermingling of art with emotion, love with devotion, and 
Passion with compassion. 

* 

There is still a symbolic adherence to the rules set by Narayanabhatta in today’s lilas. 
Every year, from the eighth day of the bright fortnight of the month of Bhadrapada to the ee 
day of the waning moon in the Ashvin month, i.e., for nine days, the rasa-soaked earth 0 
Barsana becomes the centre of a drama of devotion, and the Raslila, along with scenes from 
the Krishnalila, is performed in Nature's own open-air theatre, with the woods, gardens, 
Broves and hills serving the stage, and with a blazing Sun God looking down upon the 
performance. Because this particular chain of lilas is very old, and the chances of its chang- 
ing or being modernized are very remote, it is known as the Boodhi-lila, i-e., the Aged Lila. 

For centuries, this tradition set by the Brajapithadhish was kept alive by the Rasdhanis 
(Ras performers) of Karhala village. According to Swami Brajabhushan of Chiksauli — 
who is at present the organizer of the Boodhi-lila, he had heard from his elders that a = e 
Boodhi-lila was organized by the forefathers of Haridwari Baba of Karhala. Because of differ- 
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The peacock dance 


mee 


aaa 
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ences among three Raslila parties in the modern period, it was decided that one of them 
would perform every year by turns. But when their differences still could not be resolved, the 
matter was taken to court. As per the court’s direction, the responsibility of staging the 
Boodhi-lila was given to Rasdhari Fatehramji of Chiksauli village. Moolchand, Fatehramji's 
son, carried on the tradition, and at present Brajabhushan, who has inherited the responsibil- 
ity, holds the charge’. The present writer had a chance to witness the Boodhi-lila in 2001, and 
this article is a record of what he then saw. 

Boodhi-lila begins daily at about nine in the morning and continues till two in the after- 
noon. It is performed without elaborate arrangements or security. The first performance is 
held on the day of Radhashtami in the month of Bhadrapada (which fell on 26 August 2001). 
On that day, which marks the birth of Radharani, a grand function is held at the temple of 
Shriji in Barsana. Barsana is filled with devotees, not only from Braj, but from all over the 
country. The big fair and large crowds on this occasion are reminiscent of the days of the 
Lathmar Holi. In spite of the large crowds and the fair, the first sequence of the Boodhi-lila 
sequence is held in Gopalkuti located in the Gahwar wood, which falls on the traditional 
pilgrims’ path of Braj. 

In the Gahwar wood, at Morkuti, which is situated higher than Gopalkuti, is the temple of 
Lord Mor-Bihari. The Mor-lila was performed here on the second day (27 August). Radha 
searches for the mor (peacock) among the groves. In response to her silent prayer, 
Shyamsunder (Krishna) appears as a dancing peacock: 


Bra A A TH 

wer ene F get 

(Krishna came as a peacock 
Called by the beloved Radha) 


The boy playing the role of Krishna wore a special dress made of peacock feathers, and 
danced on his knees for a long time. Later, this dance was performed in the temple in front of 
the deity. In the days to follow, this peacock dance was seen also at other locations. After 
dancing in the temple of Mor-Bihari, Shri Krishna climbed atop the temple and threw down 
laddoos to the crowd of devotees standing below among the boulders. Laddoos that were 
not caught by the devotees broke and scattered hitting the boulders. It was a moving and 
beautiful sight. The sun shone down sharply, as though it wanted to enjoy the scene and 
partake of the laddoos. After the laddoo sequence, the lila moved on to Radhakund. 
Narayanabhatta, the conceptualizer of Raslila, stayed at this very place when he came to 
Braj, and it was here that he wrote his seven treatises in Sanskrit. 

On Navami (the ninth lunar day) at Shriji’s temple, on the other hand, songs of | a 
tion were sung one after the other. In the evening, a ‘felicitation function’ took place in se 
the deities in the courtyard of the temple. Adhandi and dhandin danced and sang congratula- 
tory songs, and were given money and gifts by the temple and by the devotees and sour 
Even though this sequence of dance and song by the dhandi and dhandin is not an integra 
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part of the Boodhi-lila, it is considered to be an invaluable part of Braj culture. 

On the third day (28 August), there was a Yugal-lila in Bilasgarh. On the fourth day, the lila 
moved to the kunj or grove of Nagababa near Barsana. Sadly, the Aunj exists only in name now, 
Houses have been constructed all around, and only a small rectangular patch is left for the 
Raslila. The Makhanchori-lila is held here. The people living in the big houses all around 
consider the coming of Krishna as their good fortune and help in making arrangements for the 
lila with sincere devotion. After this, the last part of the lila, which starts in the courtyard of 
Shriji temple, is held at Sankri Khor. Sankri Khor is a narrow path on the pilgrim’s route near 
Barsana. There is a natural pass between two hillocks through which not more than one person 
can pass at a time. Due to the constant coming and going of pilgrims, the stones lining this path 
have become so smooth and slippery that a new traveller finds it difficult to walk on them. On 
seeing this place one cannot but think that it was perhaps at such a spot that Krishna and his 
friends stood guard, so that not one gopi could pass by without giving them a tribute of milk. 

On one side of this narrow valley between the hillocks, there is a shady though small 
platform on which Shri Krishna stands with his friends. On the other side are Radha and the 
gopis. Then starts an argument between the two groups as to whether the contribution of 
cow’s milk should be made. An exchange of witty repartee goes on between them for a long 
time. Meanwhile the gopis, seizing an opportunity, tie the braid of Mansukh (a friend of 
Krishna’s) to a tree. Somebody on the gopis’ side then recites verses in Brajabhasha. Though 
the verses were not audible because of the noise, it was obvious that they contained descrip- 
tons of the virtues of the gopis, and condemnation of Krishna’s behaviour. The person who 
read the verses was not a part of the lila. On enquiry, he replied that he was a resident of Rangili 
Gali and that he had inherited the right to read those verses. The day’s enjoyable lila, Chutia- 
bandhan (‘The Tying of the Braid’), was completed here under the blazing midday sun. 

The next sequence of the Boodhi-lila, the Vyahalo-lila, is held in Unchagaon. In this play, the 
wedding of Krishna with Radha’s friend Lalita takes place. On the thirteenth lunar day, Dan-lila 
takes place, again at Sankri Khor. The gopis descend into the narrow valley of the Sankri Ghati 
with pots of curd on their heads. Krishna asks for a donation—a portion of curd or milk. The 
gopis are unwilling. They are fed up of always having to donate milk, and have come to Sankri 
Khor this day determined to give nothing. There is a heated exchange between the two sides. 
Eventually, Krishna and his companions break the gopis’ pots with their sticks. As the curd 
splatters all over, the devotees rush forward to take what they regard as their prasad, i.¢., food 
blessed by Lord Krishna. In Brajotsavachandrika written by Narayanabhatta, this pot-break- 
ing lila is described thus: 


Then, on the morning of the thirteenth lunar day of the bright fortnight of the month of 
Bhadra, on the top of the Sankri Khor hill, a dialogue takes place between the two 
groups. Next, as the gopis enter Sankri Khor with pots of dahi on their heads, the first 
Part of the Bhagavat is recited from the hill named Vishnu. Then Shri Krishna, standing 
with a stick in his hand, asks for dan. The lila is done after midday, and afterwards the 
Pots are broken and the dahi is eaten.” 
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On the thirteenth day itself, the residents of Chiksauli and Manpur villages play host to 
the players of the lila, and an offering of milk and curd is made to them in every home. 

On the next two days—Anant Chaturdashi and Ashvin Pumima—Raslila is held in 
Kadamkhandi and the Maharas in Karhala, one after the other. Karhala is regarded as the 
birthplace of Raslila. 

In the Boodhi-lila this writer saw in 2001, apart from the beautiful settings given by nature, 
everything else was quite ordinary. It is possible that in earlier times the organizers were 
Rasdharis who had troupes of their own, but the present organizer, Brajabhushanji, is a lay 
householder and not a Rasdhari. In the absence of resources, he is barely able to sustain the 
Boodhi-lila tradition, whose responsibility he has inherited from his forefathers. In 2001, the 
Rasmandali brought over from Vrindavan had only four players—Radha, Krishna, and two 
Gopis—other than two older participants. Whenever required, some member of the chorus got 
up and played a small role. The dress and make-up of the players were not too elaborate, but 
there was no lack of liveliness and wit in the boy playing the role of Krishna. The standard of 
the accompanying singers was unexpectedly high. There were many accomplished singers in 
the group who sang songs of the Ashtachhap and other Braj poets soulfully. 

Boodhi-lila starts in the morning every day and ends in the afternoon. Consequently the 
spectators, organizers, and participants are forced to bear the heat of the blazing sun. As per 
tradition, the meal of the day for the participants of the lila is arranged by the priest and 
caretaker of the shrine where the day’s lila ends. 

In the Boodhi-lila of Braj, there is a happy blending of a festival of nature and traditional 
theatre. It is possible that the practice of changing the venue with every scene in the Ramlila 
of Benaras had its beginnings here. Jagdish Chandra Mathur, the well-known authority on 
folk theatre, has compared this theatre with the medieval mystery plays and miracle plays of 
England”, 

This serial lila, which embodies the charm of Braj, is an incomparable part of our culture and 
of the artistic heritage of Braj. But because of the neglect of the people and the absence of 
resources, it exists today only in its vestigial form. 

The waters of the stream of our culture, which have nourished our civilization for ages, 
have today reduced to a trickle. Because of the pressures of our times and the spread and 
influence of the electronic media, our folk traditions are drying up. We need among us today 
a personality as brilliant as Narayanabhatta—a man who embodies joy, and who has the 
intellectual capacity to rebuild our now-defunct traditional culture—to stem this cultural rot. 


ve ret aft ee ToeST FTI 

ede war we vere Pre at 1! 

(For this lovely Brajamandal, Bhatta Narayan 
Created the lilas and gave the directions) 


(Translated from the Hindi by Kumkum Lal) 
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NOTES 


From Ramnarayan Agrawal’s article titled ‘Raslila ka Uday aur Vikas’ {p. 881), published in the 
Kanhaiyya Lal Poddar Abhinayagrantha, p. 881. 


Miracle Plays of Mathura, N. Hein (1972), p. 226. 


From Kamaleshwar’s article titled ‘Madhavacharya, Mathuradas, Meerabai, aur Miratki 
vagairah ...’ (p. 8) published in ‘Vimarsh’, Hindustan, Patna, 7 July 2002. 


ibid. 


In Janakiprasad’s book Sri Narayanacharya, he has been called Narada: “Sarvalilanukaranam 


karayamas Narada”. 
Miracle Plays of Mathura, p. 226. 


Traditional Indian Theatre, Kapila Vatsayan, p. 98. 


Based on a conversation with Swami Brajabhushan in his home in Chiksauli village on 26 August 
2001, 


Paramparasheel Natya, Jagdish Chandra Mathur, Rashtrabhasha Parishad, Patna, p. 28. 
ibid. 


Dhruvadas 


Drums of India: 
An Ethnomusicological Perspective 
ASHOK D. RANADE 


A somebody put it, “any object capable of producing sound is potentially a musical 
instrument!” This sounds reasonable enough, but perhaps drums need to be pur- 
posefully and deliberately ‘made’! Man’s first instruments might have been hand-claps, 
body-thumps and whistles etc. but he soon graduated to create numerous instruments. In 
the process he has displayed great application, craft and imagination. Drums spread world 
over are evidence to his creativity and productivity. 

The English word ‘drum’ is derived from ‘trump’ and the derivation may not really 
provide a clear idea of functions drums normally carry out or structural features particular to 
them. Generally as an instrument drum is described to consist of a hollow pot/pitcher/ 
cylinder/pipe or a frame over which skin is tightly stretched. Sticks/rods/hands/fingers etc. 
are used to activate drums i.e. to strike on the stretched skin resulting in production of 
various sounds. 

However it has been pointed out that some primitive drums do not have a stretched skin 
etc. to cover the frame or cylinder, For example in a typical drum of this kind a tree-trunk or 
its lower part is carved or hollowed, or a niche is carved in it to create a cavity. This ‘drum’ 
is then struck upon to generate sounds. Organologists may perhaps maintain that this kind 
of ‘uncovered’ instrument sounding in the way it does needs to be classified as idiophonic 
(because the whole body acts as the main vibrator). ; 

Drums are expectably ancient. Sumerian vases, dating back to 3000 Bc have depicted 
drums as tall as a human being! Drums dating back to 1800 ac are preserved in Egypt and 
Chinese poetry of 1135 nc has reportedly referred to drums. Drums come in various sizes 
and shapes and may attract attention even on this count! Greece reportedly imported drums 
from eastern countries/cultures and these were known as ‘tympanum’. Significantly Dionysus 
and Sybil employed drums in their rites—that were often ecstatic in nature and created 
trance situations. Such non-musical roles of drums must be remembered to understand their 


full significance. 


A Change in Title . 
For my exposition initially I had thought of using the title ‘Drums in India’. However the title 
had to be changed “Drums of India”—at least for three reasons: (1) In view of the euler 
based nature of the inquiry the primary aim is to concentrate on ‘traditional drums —ie. 
drums accepted and employed by Indians in wide-ranging life-contexts over a long period. 
(2) Secondly, Indian music in its totality flows in six categories of expression: Primitive, Folk, 
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Religious, Art, Popular and Confluence. Due to socio-cultural reasons the last two catego- 
ries constantly tend to be ina flux. Hence they change and often bring in new elements that 
may or may not get stabilized. Obviously these ‘floating’ elements may also include instru- 
ments—in the present instance drums. However, their inclusion for serious consideration 
may have to wait for obvious reasons—as a lexicographer does before including a new 
word in a dictionary. (3) Thirdly, and more fundamentally, drums among all other instru- 
ments are creators and communicators of the aspect of rhythm—an aspect of music which 
has closer connections with other forms of life. Discussion of non-Indian or non-indig- 
enous drums may be linked to consideration of changes of greater cultural import. Before 
such an attempt is made a firm baseline needs to be provided—which the present exposi- 


tion hope to achieve. 


Two Possible Directions of the Inquiry 

Thinking of Indian drums leads predictably in two directions—firstly to a music-based 
examination and secondly to a culture-oriented inquiry. Music-based inquiry inevitably 
displays bias of musicology and organology—the latter being a discipline specifically 
dealing with all issues connected with musical instruments. Finally, music-based inquiry 
tums to the main musical function of drams—that of providing rhythm. The second i.e. 
culture-oriented investigation concentrates on contexts in which drums operate. The aim is 
to shed light on the not-so-obvious implications of interrelationships between drums and 
life-contexts or perspectives. As music-thinkers and especially ethnomusicologists rightly 
point out, musical instruments are music-makers as well as cultural objects functioning as 
carriers of socio-cultural messages. In addition, compared to voice, instruments wander! 
migrate with discernible ease and they also cover large geographical territories. Drums are 
no exception. Hence they can and need to be studied from multiple angles. 


Some Leading Myths: Indian drums 

There is an ancient tale related to an important and ancient Indian drum. On a very cloudy 
day Sage Swati went to a pond to fetch water. It soon began to rain heavily. Swati patiently 
watched the rains coming down. The rain drops striking on the big, medium and small sized 
lotus leaves produced different and pleasing sounds. Retaining the memory of these sounds 
and contemplating about them Swati sought help form Vishwakarma—the cosmic engi- 
neer—and made Mridang in the first instance and then other different drums to success- 
fully reproduce sounds he had heard with rapt attention and in great rapture . 

Ina rather abstract manner another ancient drum called Damaru (an hour-glass-shaped 
drum of made wood with both faces covered with skin)is mythically associated with Lord 
Shiva .He used it when he performed his cosmic and all-destructive dance called Tandava 
Nritya. Interestingly his playing of Damaru is also connected to emergence of fourteen 
aphoristic rules which created language. An intriguing feature is that Damaruis also played 
by er eel those engaged in giving street-performances with bears and 
monkeys, 
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Yet another ubiquitous Indian drum is Dhol. The Shabar tribe in Orrisa has a thought- 
provoking myth linked to it. According to the myth in the beginning Man had no instru- 
ments and he could not convey messages to other members of the society—even when 
somebody was born, got married or died. So Kittung (the God) thought hard and decided to 
create music. He therefore made one drum—called Dhollun—by using hide of a buffalo to 
cover the face of the drum and the other—called Dagdan—with cow’s hide to cover the 
drum-faces, Since then drums were pressed into service to announce to the society every 
momentous event. 

Dhol—an ancient drum has many myths associated with it—and the linkages require 
attention. Indira Goswami in her book Chinnamasta describes dhol in its multiple aspects 
-In Assam three style of playing dhol-s are current and they are respectively known as 
telutopi vadya 2yz1h a, bat-bolni vadya a @et ava, and samabandhano vadya wt art 
ara. The art of constructing dhol is described in a song and the description brings out 
different kinds of symbolism associated with it. Only brown, red, blue and green colours are 
applied to the dhol. Ravana, the demon-king of Lanka taught the craft of making dhol to a 
carpenter whom a leather-worker (born from the semen of a clothes-washer) helped during 
the four mythological ages known a Satya, Dwapar etc. to make Dhol. This carpenter in fact 
made three drums namely Dhol, Mridang and Khol. On no-moon day a cow is killed in the 
Southern direction and the leather-worker dries the skin on a pillar set up in the ground. The 
pillar is divided in five sections to construct the dhol. Multiple playing styles with non- 
musical functions, demon—association, low-castes’ involvement in making drums, killing 
of cow regarded sacred in may parts of India and ritualistic construction of Dhol are fea- 
tures to be noted. 

These brief narrations of drum-related myths must be regarded illustrative and not 
exhaustive, In fact majority of Indian drums are surrounded by interesting myths suggest- 
ing thereby the many-sided cultural roles drums play in India. 

What is the moral? Perhaps the moral may emerge or become clear as the discussion 
proceeds, However, one may anticipate a little and state that these myths collectively 
suggest that acoustical phenomena, essential features of human creative process, role of 
contemplation, power of natural forces, human keenness and ability to make/manufacture 
objects to ensure continued availability of desired experience, craving to share inf ormation 
and joy with others—all appear to have contributed to existence and use of the fascinating 
variety and multiplicity of drums contemporary India can boast oft 


Indian Drums: General Features : : : : Indi 
A brief statement about Indian drums may begin with a special ancient variety of Indian 


drum known as Bhoomidundubhi. It certainly merits attention for its extremely ‘natural 
origin’. In ancient India a pit dug in ground would be covered with a tree-bark or animal-hide 
etc. and striking on (or stamping on it ?) produced rhythmic sounds! A more logical account 
states that the hide used to cover the pit was of a sacrificial bull and his tail was used to 
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strike the membrane. The fundamental features of a drum—of creating a cavity and cover- 
ing it—are clearly fulfilled in this case—rather dramatically! But the story becomes more 
complicated as we move to other drums. 

Drums constitute one of the four major classes of musical instruments. The Indian 
traditional four-fold classification is based on answering one seminal question: what prima- 
rily phonates or produces sound in an instrument? This question and the classification 
resulting from answers to it now function as a universally applicable criterion to classify 
instruments. Mahillon, the pioneering organologist in the 19" century employed the crite- 
tion and since then instruments are classified as chordophones i.e. tata (aa), idiophones i.e. 
ghana (94), aerophones i.e. sushira (gf%%) and membranophones i.e. avanaddha (#44). 

In drums primary vibrations are created by a membrane stretched over a vessel, pitcher 
or a frame etc. Instruments in this class are therefore known as membranophones. The 
Indian musicological term for the class is Avanaddha. (Sometimes bhand (#is), bhand vadya 
(siswa) are used as variants.) Term Anaddha (ar) has also been used alternatively to 
describe drums. In the ancient Natyashastra, Bharata has mentioned that there are 100 
Anaddha instruments—though he has restricted his discussion to some selected drums 
from a sub-class called Pushkara, The Natyashastra eulogizes pushkara by stating that it 
can produce whatever is producible through voice. For example, it can precisely follow the 
laghu-guru (long-short), yatibheda (metrical pauses) in the text of a song. Bharata’s and 
most other traditional writers’ exposition of the avanaddha class holds up mridang as the 
model to be followed to discuss all related matters. The exposition of the actual playing of 
avanaddha in all includes 15 themes / topics in ancient literature. Even if all discussed 
matters are unfortunately not clearly understood it certainly becomes obvious that drums 
and what they did was considered very seriously. 

It is significant to note that avanaddha instruments are specifically mentioned for their 
inherent capacity to add ranjakata (<a) i.e. (colour) to music-making—an unambiguous 
reference to the recreational value they could add to a bare ‘sung expression/rendering’. 

Today large number of avanaddha instruments operates in India in various musical 
categories and thus drums enjoy very diverse performing contexts. It must be stated that a 
great number of individual drums may necessitate separate discussion if their respective 
distinctive identities and notable contributions—rausical as well as cultural—are to be fully 
appreciated. 


Some History... 

According to Bharata, the archetypal philosopher—theoretician-practitioner of Indian pet- 
forming arts—from among avanadhha instruments, mridang (381) and dardura (239) are the 
chief, while jhallari (77%) and pataha (28) are secondary in importance. That all avanaddha 
instruments are not equally important is also suggested in other ways. For example, itis stated 
that from avanaddha instruments pushkara is the most mature. It is stated that Lord 
Maheshwar used the following avanaddha instruments for his tandava dance: mridang 
(7), bheri (#8), pataha(%22), bhand (sis), dindima (P3"), gomukha (22), panav (#2), and 
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dardura (2). Bharata has specially mentioned (tripushkara) Ayer drum while discussing 
the marjana (a1) procedure—the process of applying paste on drum face to make it sound 
resonant and allow tuning to different notes for simultaneous playing—indeed a novelty in 
Indian system of music-making which has been largely melodic. 

The three ang or parts of the tripushkara are mentioned as vamaka (arr) i.e. face on 
the left, savyka (wars) face on the right,& urdhvaka (auf) upward facing—indicating their 
different holds. 

Yet another ancient source is Pali literature. According to their usage documented in Pafi 
literature, avanaddha instruments were described, rather confusingly, as vitata (Pra). An- 
other minority tradition subscribed to the view that rubbed avanaddha instruments with 
strings (to which the term vitata has a direct reference) are better described as tatanaddha 
(war), 

Twenty-three varieties of drum as identified in ancient India are mentioned. Even today 
majority of them exist in different parts of the country with regional variations. The overall 
continuity is astonishing: These drums are: 

1) pataha (528) 2) mardal (9&4) 3) hudukka (&&3) 4) karata (*@) 5) ghata 
(82) 6) ghadas (a8) 7) dhavas (948) 8) dhakka (241) 9) kudukka (&E¥*) 
10) kuduva (gs) 11) runja (at) 12) dmamaru (87%) 13) dakka (87%) 
14) mandi-dakka (a8 34%) 15) dakkuli (3¥5) 16) selluka (#41) 17) jhallari 
(zea) 18) bhana (51) 19) trivali (Pre) 20) dundubhi (3%) 21) bheri 78) 
22) isan (Prart) 23) tumbaki (§#). 

As if to emphasize the importance of the instruments of this class, fingers with which 
they are played are allocated certain deities. For example, thumb = Brahmadeva, forefinger 
= Shankar, Middle finger = Vishnu, ring-finger = all deities, little finger = sages and seers, 
palm = sun, outer surface of the palm = moon, right hand = Sndra, Jeft hand = Varuna. 

It is laid down that in dance, avanaddha instruments are to be employed in accordance 
with the playing-styles adopted. These styles are mentioned as: sama (#1), rakla (T), 
vibhakta (fam), sphuta (e8), shuddha (Ys). 

Linguistic Pointers to Significance of Drums 

Cultural discussions related to countries with a Jong traditian of ‘multilingual society benefit 
from consideration of terminology. Words referring to parts or components of drums, early 
etymologies or synonymous listings of drums provide evidence of roles, standing and 
such other features of drums. ; 

Amarkosha the pioneering thesaurus in Sanskrit of the medieval times: 

SH: Teel WA Bisa: wraTM 
Suh areas: cary FO yghe: Va 1 

Nearly three centuries later Halayudha Kosha is more expansive. it states: 

Wee <u Baa GA (HE + ET +8), TET Tee HH GET: (NET T+ 8). STIG, AeA, 


marae Beart Fart yp gearealarard, Ge ARIA Baw, STS, BATCH: ATH 11 
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There are some thesaurus—sources in regional languages too—and if they are con- 
sulted some other sidelights on drums as items in cultural perspective may be available. 
However specimens from classical sources mentioned earlier are adequate to indicate direc- 
tions in which contribution drums made were noted and registered in language. These refer- 
ences indicate that drums were mainly employed for purposes related with war, ceremonies, 
marches and processions. The main effect associated with them was encouragement and 
increase in enthusiasm. It is obvious that this restricted to only certain types of drums. The 


present scene is complex as well as rich. 
Perhaps it would help to note some important structural features commonly found in 


avanaddha instruments prior to attempting a wider discussion. 
Bhanda: vist H § bhand = body of an avanaddha instrument made of metal. 
Chaddar ux : metal sheet 


Chano: key screw 
Chhalla sea: (HS challi = creeper) Small brass rings passed through rassi to tighten or 


loosen rassi and hence the membrane, in order to heighten or lower pitch. 

Dandi/danda &&, #: bar 

Dhancha a=: skeleton 

Gajra "7. (H ganj = group) A plait of leather or thin rope holding the membrane evenly 
stretched over the face. 

Gatta 1221: (H) Wooden blocks inserted under the rassi to tighten the latter and thereby 
increase tension on the membrane. 

Ghar *&:(H S griha = house) Section of a gajra formed by a rassi passing through it. 
Stroking the sections upwards reduces tension on pudi and decreases pitch. A downward 
stroke has an opposite effect. 

Ghat/ghada ¥, «st: clay-pot 

Ghera/kada ru, ¥s1: (H) A metal ring around which a leather plait is woven. 

Ghundi 38, 331: (H S guntha) button-shaped knot of cloth, rope etc. 

Gittak fizz#: (H) small piece of metal, wood etc. 

Indavi %4 a ring of cloth to keep/rest an instrument. 

Jhanj #ta:metal disk. 

Jhilli FH: a thin coating, covering. 

Khapacchi a4: a thin strip of bamboo, wood etc. 

Khod/ar @s:(H_ kotar = hollowed trunk of a tree from which body of an avanaddha 
instrument is made. 

Kinar 1 :(P kinarah) edge of a strip, membrane etc. 

Lakdi wt : wooden stick. 

Lava : minuscule hair, wool in animal skins etc. used to tan/prepare membranes. 

Masalalsiyahi were, erét (H P syaha = blackness) a thin circular coating of iron filings, 
carbon, boiled rice etc. applied on membranes to improve their timbre. 

Mukh i :(S mukha = face) face of a drum covered by membrane. 
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Patal ved : (S, Pudi: (A) membrane. 

Penda/pendi ¥31, ¥8 : base. 

Poolika yferm : circular coating of paste. 

Rassildori wht, 8 : (H) Small rope of leather or cloth used to stretch the membrane. 
Leather strips that perform a similar function are called baddi. 

Shanku %% : S a cone-shaped solid body. 

Skandh pattika wu Rea : strap going over player’s shoulder to hold an instrument. 

Udar pattika vx em : Strap going over player’s stomach to hold an instrument. 

A stage is now reached for taking a closer look at drums if they are to yield their multiple 
secrets to us! Classification of Indian drums would pave the way for a deeper consideration. 


Indian Drum Family: Organological Classification 
Dr. B.C. Deva in his pioneering work on Indian musical instruments classified Indian drums 
as follows: 

{A) Struck Drums: 

Frame Drums: (1) With one open face, (2) With two faces closed. 

Cylindrical Drums: (1) With one face: (a) open (b) closed. 

(2) With two faces: (a) Like a straight pipe (b) With a convex belly (c) Waisted, 

(3) With multiple faces. 


(B) Scrapped or rubbed. 

(1) Like a pipe (2) Waisted. 

Altogether by a rough estimate there may be 300 drums of various kinds circulating in 
six categories that make totality of Indian music in the Indian subcontinent today! Perhaps 
much complex and elaborate classificatory exercise may be required to do justice to them! 
However, for the present inquiry a little elaboration on some features arising out of this 


system would suffice. 


Playing Methods a 
Two general methods of playing drums can be described as striking and scraping or rub- 


bing. Thus, drums may be struck with hands, fingers or sticks etc. Alternatively, scrapping 
or rubbing with hands or sticks etc. on the face or body of the instrument may also provide 
results, Both ways of playing are not likely to yield ‘sweet’ sounds—a feature worth not- 
ing! Drums or parts thereof can perhaps be imagined to create sound through a plucking 
action too! However contemporary Indian drums do not appear to be sounded in this 
manner! The temptation to associate music and therefore musical instruments with unalloyed 
Sweetness is notably great and pervasive! The thrust towards ‘non-sweetness that drums 
So emphatically register indicates their two-fold contribution. Firstly, even in music wed 
Support musical functions that are not directly designed to supply sweetness. Second! ly 
drums underscore their importance in wider cultural contexts in which music—as is gener- 


ally understood—has no place! 
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Some important and developmental phases of Indian drums in relation to playing meth- 
ods are briefly noted here to make the situation clear. 

From the ancient to the medieval time—the most important phase was related expect- 
ably to Mridang. The early Mridang—consisting of three-components—made an honour- 
able exit and the two-faced horizontally held Mridang/Mardal took its place. Musical utility 
of this later drum was augmented many-fold when the technique of applying paste on the 
right face of the drum (to tune it to the desired note) was refined and stabilized. Most 
probably this feature itself passed through three stages: (1) applied paste was of clay 
(2) applied paste was of wheat flour 3) applied paste was made from iron filings etc. The 
composition of the gad and also the technique of applying it were further improved upon. 
Probably by the 1eth_p7th century the process was developed to perfection. The rich yield 
was in resonance, tunefulness and timbre—all adding immensely to musical value of these 
drums. Prof. C.V. Raman’s epoch-making acoustic studies of this phenomenon in 1927 re- 
vealed the fact that this pasted variety of drum produced five harmonics! 

Another conducing change was replacement of earthen or clay—made instrumental 
bodies by wooden and metal bodies—though no definite chronology can be marked. 

Gradual emergence of Tabla—the dominant and popular drum pair used in Hindustani 
music also meant more efficient and skilled methods of making membranes with multiple 
layers—again adding to the acoustic qualities and expressive capabilities of the drum. 
Indeed Pakhawaj and Tabla stand out as testimony to qualitative evolution of language of 
thythm. This evolved language became possible because these drums could produce an 
astonishing variety of rich sound-syllables (called patakshara—in the traditional terminol- 
ogy). It is symptomatic that ‘freer’ forms of music-making such as Khayal also emerged and 
evolved during the same period as Tabla was coming into prominence. Solo music-making 
by rhythm instruments and their separate concert-existence could become a reality only 
when rhythm instruments could boast in independent language of their ‘own’. This also led 
to emergence and growth of forms of rhythm music. Near complete liberation of significant 
Indian rhythm instruments from their conventional ‘accompanying—instrument status’ may 
perhaps be a feature unique to India! 


Melodic and Rhythmic Aspects 

Instruments are broadly divided in music as instruments capable or providing melody or 
rhythm. Drums are included in the latter category. Asa corollary it also follows that (accord- 
ing to their major rhythmic/melodic function) instruments are also distinguished on the 
basis of their inherent capacity to produce sustained/continuous or intermittent sound. 
Drums are predictably included in the latter category. As discussed earlier, drums such as 
Mridang and Tabla transformed their conventional time-keeping/marking /measuring func- 
tions into creative patterning of the temporal aspect and thus gave substance to rhythmic 
aspect of Indian music. 
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Onward march from Tempo-marking 

Indian rhythm instruments are consequently of two types: those capable of making the 
tempo (i.e. laya) aspect concrete while the other type, in addition to marking tempo also 
generate tala—cycles. Tala concept is a highly processed and sophisticated concept in 
Indian performing arts, musicology, prosody and musical aesthetics in general. 

In brief it must be stated that more developed drums in India are capable of discharging 
three music-related functions: (1) they can mark time, measure it or keep it as required. 
(2) Drums with sustained sound, distinctive controllable timbre and pitching can invest 
sound syllables with special configurational possibilities. Thus emerges the tala phenom- 
enon which goes much beyond mere or bare time-division. (3) Finally more evolved drums 
display their vocabulary of sound syllables and genres, compositions, and styles of elabo- 
rating techniques. They leave mere time-division far behind! 


Tonal or Atonal 

A step further makes is possible to identify certain drums capable of producing sounds 
acceptable as musical notes and those others that cannot do so. These varieties are respec- 
tively described as tonal or atonal. Bharata described tonal instruments as Angavadya and 
atonal variety as Pratyanga. Drums of both types are widely distributed in India. Drums 
such as Pakhawaj, Mridang and Tabla are tonal and they are mostly employed in art music. 
Many varieties of Indian drums are atonal and contexts in which they are employed range 
from death-ceremonies, trance-situations, execution of ‘ordeals’ such as fire-walking etc. or 


making of public declarations and announcements. 


Indian Drums and Cultural Processes ; 
Functionally drums are often combined with idiophonic instruments in day-to-day use— 


though there are significant qualifications to this grouping. 

It is obvious that the variety of drums exists because the functions drums are expected 
to carry out are equally varied. Music-making is not their sole purpose and criteria applied 
to assess worth of their contribution are expectably wider—going much beyond and they 
may often be hostile to music-making! 

Like all major instruments roles drums play wide-ranging roles. They may merely func- 
tion as musical aids or they may impress us as symbolic entities. Indian situation explores 
both these possibilities! This is to be expected as drums circulate in all six categories of 
Indian music. For example contexts in which drums appear may illustratively be listed as 
follows: 

1. Public ceremony 

2. War/conflict-related situations. 


3. Procession : ; 
4. Ecstatic ritualistic/religious procedures including undergo’ 


walking, piercing one’s own body, lashing oneself etc. 
5S. Trance situations 


ing ordeal such as fire- 
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6. Comic /Recreational applications 

7. As toys 

8. Preceding public announcements of all kinds 

9. Time measuring/keeping in art music 

10. Creation of rhythm music in the art category 

11. Festive occasions 

12. Recreational performances with animals etc. as participants 

13. Sending signals to far off places 

14. Accompaniment to collective dancing/singing etc 

15. Accompaniment for producing sound effects in dramatic performances etc. 

16. Meting out punishment in public to criminals etc. 

17. For inviting people to gather together 

18. In cure or divination procedures. 

19. Fertility rites 

All drums are not played by all castes in India—a least this was not so till recently. A 
long tradition of elaborate taboos and prescriptions about which drum should be played by 
whom, when and how existed. For example, use of skin/hide of cow, sheep/ lizard often 
meant that Brahmins were not supposed to even touch drums using these .On the other 
hand association of certain drums like Damaru and Mridang with Lord Shiva meant these 
drums could be played by certain castes! In other words drums conveyed messages or 
stood for certain cultural significances—by themselves. Drums on the whole enjoy a perva- 
sive symbolism. Association of drums with many kinds of rituals has also been noted. 

Curt Sachs, a pioneering organologist with wide-ranging views, has also talked of sexual 
symbolism inherent to drums. Maintaining that the membrane-striker pair stood for female 
and male principles he argued that this is the reason why female players of drums is a rarity. 
Though females playing tabla is a recent phenomenon, and women playing Pakhawaj is still 
rare it would be easily seen that females playing drums is not rare in primitive, folk, religious 
and popular categories of music in India. In fact early musicological descriptions and sculp- 
tural evidence indicates women actively engaged in music-making with drums of different 
kinds! It is to be concluded that drum-symbolism in India has a different dimension. 

This is where the Indian hierarchy about the principle of sound becomes relevant. 
According to it Shabda is the primary manifestation of the Principle of Sound. Shabda is 
defined as ‘property of the ether (i.e. Akasha) and experience of the sense of hearing’. 
Akasha thus stands for the primeval cavity, This initial manifestation i.e. Shabda is of two 
basic types: Anahata Nada and Ahata Nada. The former—‘the unstruck sound’ is perceiv- 
able only to Yogin-s. The Ahata variety is perceivable to all normally endowed beings 
mainly through ears. This produces Dhvani which is described as ‘that ahata nada which is 
produced by instruments such as Mridang’. (The human vocal mechanism is also rightly 
described as an instrument.) Dhvani then gives rise to Vama which is bifurcated in two 
streams—one leading to language and the other to music-making. Varna in music becomes 
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concrete through ascending/descending/unilinear sound and in language it formulates 
primary vowel-sounds and consonant-sounds. The last stage—that of Swara—yields mu- 
sical notes/scales in music and a fuller system of vowel and consonant sounds in their full 
glory and variety. 


Conclusion 

The point is that the primary acoustic phenomenon related to drums and their sounds has, 
mainly speaking, three components: (1) Successful production of drum-sound needs crea- 
tion of a cavity; (2) it is necessary to cover the cavity with a membrane created for the 
purpose of striking on it, and finally (3) a striking force which activates the membrane. This 
three-fold action is exactly the reverse of the process that creates primal Indian sound i.e. 
Shabda! Cosmic sound is not human-created and hence existence of the cavity, covering 
action by a membrane and action of the striking force to create sound—are not necessary! 
As far as the primal sound is concerned the cavity eternally exists in the form of Akasha (i.¢. 
ether), this primal expression being ‘anahata’ i.e. unstruck it does not need a membrane that 
is struck upon nor the striking force to create Sound as the Cosmic Wind is always moving 
in the cavity i.e. ether. Primal sound and its constituents predate human existence and 
human action. 

But humanly created sound cannot emerge unless cavity, membrane as well as striking 
action become ‘concrete or real’! Therefore actions for creating cavity, covering it with 
membrane and striking on the membrane become inevitable precedents to emergence of 
perceivable sound. Human universe is the mirror-image of the primal universe! The appar- 
ent reversal of the primal position, action and result all are a concession to human frailty! 

The cumulative result is that drums have attained the status of an entity that points to 
the primary symbolism. This symbolism—taken by itself—is outside the pale of human 
existence and experience. We need an agency to bring it down to human level! This in tum 
means activating the symbolism in such a way that human capacity and initiative can cope 
with it! To activate a drum is to enact the drama of creation of sound but ona human plane! 
Indeed the total Indian position on nature and significance of Sound can hardly exclude 
anybody from playing drums! Hence the variety, quality and pervasive presence of drums 
in India! 
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This is unquestionably a very good book. It is 
admirably comprehensive, very well planned, all 
along thoughtful, analytical and lucid in writing, 
and free from bias in favour of or against any 
particular gharana of tabla, though the author's 
own training in the art is the gift essentially of 
some maestros of Delhi and Ajrarha gharanas 
(p.XV). The work is perfectly suited to the needs 
of our students of tabla; and is, so far as I know, 
superior to other similar works in Hindi. As re- 
quired by its very title the book pays equal atten- 
tion to the grammar, technique, and general aes- 
thetics of the art; and all lovers of rhythm should 
be beholden to Sri Mainkar and the publishers for 
producing such a helpful work in Hindi. I may 
also here express my approval of the author's 
insistence (p.X1V) that the understanding which 
a book on an art-form seeks to provide is under no 
inherent compulsion to eschew details of actual 
practice. 

What has struck me most and happily is, how- 
ever, (a) the author's ability to be self-critical, as 
also (b) to make subtle (but nowhere overnice) 
distinctions; and (c) the pains he has taken to 
highlight some such details of the art of rhythm as 
are likely to be missed by the average rasika but 
are surely known and significant to one who is a 
tabla player himself. 

Let me now illustrate the points that I have 
just made by referring to what is actually there in 
the work. 
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a. Turn, first, to p.15. Here, when he defines 
theka as ‘...single-cycle pure composition’, 
he takes care to prefix the word 
‘composition’ with 4 (or basic), realizing 
that compositions quite other than the theka 
can also be there within the same rhythmic 
extent. A theka is indeed the anchor of all 
our rhythmic work even where such work is 
intentionally deviant for a while. 

Consider, again, the first sentence of the 
penultimate para, and the way the closing 
para ends, both on p.17. Here, the author 
begins by voicing the popular view that 
sama is the first beat of a tala and then ends 
by adding that it is a/so the focal point 
(kendra bindu) of a tala. Such prompt self- 
correction brings one closer to the truth of 
the matter. Our rhythm (tala) is essentially 
cyclic in character. Here we not begin from 
the first beat, but come back to it, 
completing a round, whereupon the (so- 
called) first beat truly becomes the centre of 
focal point of the tala. (Hence the propriety 
of point no. 65 on p. 79 of the book). How 
this centre differs from its geometrical parallel 
is, of course, a matter for further reflection. 


Finally, for illustrating the selfsame point 
we are presently talking about, let us look at 
a detail of point 5 in the right hand column 
on p. 6 and another in the delightfully 
analytical and comprehensive table on p. 9. 
On p. 6 the author speaks of what is 
generated in the form of a presentation as it 
occurs in a (practical) art as its matter, which 
word is here improper; but, as in index of 
remarkable theoretical resilience, on p. 9 
matter is duly replaced with contents. (2nd 
sub-heading in the 4th descending segment 
of the table). What appears as formed (ot 
organised) in an artistic presentation is 
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indeed called the content, not the matter (or 
material) of the art-work. 


. As for the author's ability to make due 
distinctions, we are so essential for clarity 
in thought, the following (as translated by 
me into English) may be taken as ample 
evidence. 

1. A written (notated, rhythmic) composi- 
tion is of the nature of a mere outline. 
Here its beauty is seen but minimally (be- 
cause, I add, the sonant characters of bols 
is missing and only implicit speech may 
be there). Recitation lends a measure of 
adequacy to our sensing, (because, I add 
again, the bols are heard in all their sound- 
ing variety, and as accented or quickly run 
over). But the full beauty of a rhythmic 
collocation appears only when it is (pre- 
sented as) drummed by the competent 
hands ofa player (p. 57)—because, as we 
all known, in addition to what recitation 
(parhant) provides, 2 measure of reso- 
nance (provided by the left drum) is also 
sensed here. 

2. Udan signifies attainment of sama in an 
unexpected way by means of a small tukra 
which takes off from any (unforeseen) 
matra, (or even from a point between two 
adjacent matras') Upaj, on the other hand, 
stands for improvisatory playing in re- 
sponse to the timely and discriminating 
activation of the creative impulse (p.63). 

3. Talas comprising many matras are suited 
to the evocation (of a semblance) of seri- 
ousness and shanta rasa. The evocation 
of Sringara rasa, on the other hand, calls 
for cycles with a similar number of beats 
(p.16). 

(At this point, however, I feel like provid- 
ing a supplement. Not merely the rhyth- 
mic stretch of tala, but even the pace (or 
tempo) at which it is played accounts for 


varying emotive semblances. Take tritala, 
for instance. Played at vilambit laya, this 
thythm is quite able to go with a sem- 
blance of (high seriousness’; but, when 
played at drut /aya, it may well add to the 
charm of a chhota khayal the text of which 
may aim at evoking sringara rasa of the 


Samyoga variety). 


c. Attention may now be focussed on the point 


I have distinguished as c, that is, on some 
noteworthy—but not commonly realized or 
noticed-details of the art of rhythm. Here 
are some instances from the book under 
review, again as translated by me, and with 
some elucidatory remarks at places: 

1, Playing theka effectively—that is, in a 
resonant and duly articulate way—is also 
{a work of) art (p.8) because (I may add) 
it is something properly structured and 
winsome in itself. 

2. Even in the presentation of music, tala 
(theka) serves to provide a special kind of 
frame to melodic forms (be they sthayi- 
antara of taans) and to organize the entire 
(process of) presentation (p.20). 

This is, I believe, a very significant 
remark the wider implications of which 
J feel impelled to bring out, essentially in 
the light of what Harold Osbome says in 
his book, The Art of Appreciation (Oxford 
University Press, 1970, p. 27-28). 
“Some of the arts employ deliberate de- 
vices to favour...concentration of atten- 
tion and to facilitate the isolation of the 
object from its environment. [Thus] pic- 
tures are enclosed in frames, which iso- 
late them from the surrounding walls, con- 
tract the field of vision, and help us to fix 
attention within the area marked out by 
the frame... Music is a structure built up 
of artificial sounds which do not occur in 
nature, and concentration within the world 
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of structure they create is ordinarily so 
intense...[that even a slightly alien and 
obtrusive sound is felt as far more un- 
pleasant than it really is}” 


Now, to this structured character of 
music, a little sharper outline is provided 
by the accompanying theka. Attention is 
more effortlessly and readily elicited and 
held by the rhythmically organized (or 
theka-supported) sthayi or khayal-singer 
than, say, by the opening of a/apa in the 
dhruvapada manner. The aesthetic neces- 
sity of a theka should now be clear. It fa- 
cilitates attention by lending an extra meas- 
ure of cohesiveness to the aesthetic ob- 
ject. Our rhythm, indeed, if far more rel- 
evant to aesthetic theory than is com- 2. 
monly realized. 


3. As far the precise point where an anagat 
pattern ends, the closer it is to the sama, 
the heavier is the demand it makes on the 3. 
drummer's ability (p.62) 
This may well be true; anyway, only the 
drummer himself can vouch for it, But at 
the same time, the minimality here 
referred to is also desirable—and not 
merely difficult to secure—because it 
makes it very convenient for the listener 
to close the tiny time-gap between the 
end of the pattern as played and the actual 
sama-instant. Incidentally, this also 
provides as instance of how the focal beat 4 
may just be contemplated, not actually 
heard. 

All this far outweighs the little errors, 
contradictions, or ambiguity that occur here and 
there in the book. But I must help the author in 
noticing them, so that subsequent editions of the 
work may be quite error-free: 

1. Unfoldment of raga-shakti (that is, the 

aesthetic potential of a raga) depends on tala 
and laya (p.19). 
This, I hope, is meant to cover alapa of the 


dhruvapada-singer too, for he relies on laya 
alone. But, if I am right in thinking so, how 
is one to justify the author's categorical 
remark on p. 52 (3rd point): 

‘The presentation of the alapiya is quite 
without laya’. 

If this statement (just cited) is true, how and 
laya be said to have an independent existence 
of its own, as the author says it can? (p.53). 
The author would indeed do well to reflect a 
little harder on what laya really is, taking 
into account both alapa of the dhruvapada 
genre and rhythmically organized singing; 
and, what is more, also the time taken not 
merely in traversing different swaras or 
matras, but in sustaining individual swaras. 
The self-confidence of a vocalist grows ifhe 
secures command over sur, laya and tala 
(p.21). 

Why has raga been left out here? 

That time which is utilized in the presen- 
tation of music-that time is kala (p. 27) 
This is ambiguous. Time utilized in may either 
be taken to mean the time that a music 
presentation takes to complete itself (say, 
an hour by our watches), But the italicized 
words may also be taken to signify time as 
it is utilized within, and appears in music- 
making itself. Is the time that we (seem to) 
see in music identical with the time of real 
life? Let the author decide. 


. Further, though I certainly attach great value 


to Chapter VI of the book where the author 
tries to determine the meanings of the basic 
terms that occur in our talk about the art of 
tabla-rhythm—which is, incidentally, a good 
example of how aesthetics of the linguistic- 
analytic variety is done today—the requisite 
interpretation is not everywhere pointed 
enough. Take for instance, what is said about 
quayeda on p. 63 (No.10). A more detailed 
attempt in the same direction has been made 
on pp. 118-124. In the latter case the author 
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is of course justified in pointing out that the 
three definitions provided by other authors 
(and cited on p. 118) are not uniquely relevant 
to what is called guayeda. But, at the same 
time, in neither case are the following 
important points duly projected, instead of 
being merely hinted: 

First, a guayeda is named after the main bol 
(or syllable) which occurs freely and 
prominently in its individual structure. 

Second, though every guayeda admits of a 
fair number of variations—which is why the 
legendary Ustad Natthu Khan of Delhi could 
develop a single such pattern into an hour- 
long recital—such freedom is by no means 
absolute. No palta (or improvisation) can 
include a syllable (o/) which does not figure 

in the basic composition. Thirdly, the 

variations must follow a particular sequence. 

The first variant has to build upon the 

opening bol of the composition; the next 

one, upon the second bol; and so on. What 

is more, the terminal syllables of the two 

segments (of the basic composition) have to 

rhyme, without being identical. Thus, if the 

last bol of the first segment is tinakina, the 
bol which closes the second segment has to 
be dhinagina. This technical device is called 
quafiya radeef, and is roughly comparable 
to end-rhymes in poetry. If it be objected, 
here, that if everything is so prefixed in the 
playing of a guayeda, it cannot really provide 


for creativity, the answer would be, first, 
that though every variation has to open with 
the specific bo/, what exactly the alteration 
is going to be in respect of pace and order of 
syllables—without incorporating any such 
bol as is alien to the basic structure of the 
quayeda—surely calls for some independent, 
if disciplined thinking on the drummer's part; 
and, second, that in the art of solo drumming 
improvisation cannot be rated higher than 
design and clarity in the actual playing of 
syllables. 

But some defects can be delightful too. In the 
30th entry in the bibliography (p. 325) which lists 
two of my published essays, Aesthetic Theory and 
Hindustani Rhythm and Sama in... Hindustani 
Music, my name appears as Prof. Sudhir Kumar 
Saxena. The error is perhaps in an index of how 
much he remembers by brother, Sudhir, to whom, 
as he himself admits, he owes his knowledge of 
ajrarha baaj {p. XIl). 

However, even generally I have really enjoyed 
reading the book. So | commend it to all those 
who are interested in tabla-rhythm. It is neatly 
printed, reasonably priced and full of sensible, 
well thought out material on almost every aspect 
of the art, and from the viewpoints of both theory 
and practice. Our rhythm is pre-eminent among 
the arts, because perhaps closest to the ideal of 
pure art; and I therefore welcome such enquiries 
into its nature and significance. 


S.K. SAXENA 
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